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BANCROFT’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 
[First Paper.) 

Mr. Baycrorr resumes his History of the 
United States, stretching its roots far back 
in the distant period of colonial administra- 
tions, with his old spirit of assured triumph 
in the progressive development of free and 
enlightened principles. In his eye, reading 
backwards the of history, all are minis- 
ters to that Liberty and “ feed the sacred 
fame.” The strength and weakness of 
governors alike discipline the people by seif- 
reliance or resistance. We see Parliament 
and its ralers helpless in the strong grasp of 
the American destiny. Whatever it does is for 
the people. Are they let alone, they grow; 
are they oppressed, it is by the very mea- 
sures of compulsory union for general taxa- 
tion which will make of them one day a 
united nation. 

This is the strength of Mr. Bancroft’s his- 
tory—that it is built on an idea of American 
individual, social, and political life, and hence 
that from its earliest period it proceeds with 
an onward course, irresistible as the march of 
a Greek drama. Through right and wrong, 
by the wisdom and follies of princes, Ame- 
rica must be free. Strong in this conception 
and moving confidently to victory, our histo- 
rian gallantly brandishes his lance by the 
way, now singing a pean, now throwing the 
flashes of his sword-like rhetoric into the 
dark places of courts and cabinets, In this 
vivid, animated picture of the past we move 
about as in the torch-light procession of the 
statues of the Vatican, group after group in 
clearly defined monumental outline suddenly 
illuminated—brilliant sketehes in strong 
lights, and each object is a history. 

There is a great deal of skill and finesse in 
Mr. Bancroft’s work. He has mastered the 
rare art of historical condensation, the gather- 
ing into fibrous, knotty sentences the facts 
and associations of the particular topic. Here 
most writers who attempt history il either 
tedious, commonplace, sinking to platitudes, 
wearying us with protracted statement in 


their narrative, or, on the contrary, metaphy- | trace, 


sieal, perplexed, and obscure. Bancroft sees 
that while the central fact of the oceasion is 
presented distinetly, objectively he is safe; 
and that while the atmosphere is clear and 
the drawing firm the canvas may be crowded 


to advan It is not the multitude of per- 
sons which wearies our attention on the 
stage; but their unskilful t. 


Nothing gives the mind more pleasure than 
to be surrounded on all sides by constantly 
renewed novel i while they are harmo- 
niously presented, just as we are less wearied 
a at the evolutions of an army than 
watching the confused chance medley of the 


streets, So while there is order in Bancroft’s | A8*® 


forces they are eminently pict ue. 

‘We have the highest histo ical gusto of 
this kind in Gibbon, where the fact is enliven- 
ed by the speculation and in its turn gives 
solidity to the mass. In that school we 
should class Bancroft—though he is a far 
more sketehy writer than Gibbon, more vola- 
tile, of lighter wing, and shorter flight. 

_ Anoticeable peculiarity of Bancroft’s narra- 
tive is its em ent of principles and senti- 
ments, as well as facts ‘ authority in the 





of 
Vol, IV. 


narrative. Thus we are now and then referred 
in the notes at the foot of the page (which 
are fully and conscientiously introduced) to 
the original, not of a statement, but of a phi- 
losophical or poetical illustration, going back 
perhaps to Bacon or Milton, and adopting 
some striking remark which they seem to 
have written for the occasion, This mode of | 
writing gives no little vigor to the narrative, | 
for it infuses into it the life of men of) 





thought and speculation, not ordinarily repre- 
sented among the facts of history, though per- | 
haps their prime movers and begetters. It is | 
liable, however, to this ambiguity, that while | 


gestions of the present narrator, and it is| 
only when we reach the end of the sentence, | 
warmed with the glow of some passage of | 
fiery eloquence that we find, by a note, that | 
it is not Bancroft to whom we have been lis- | 
tening, but Chateaubriand or Descartes. | 


There is an example of asurprise of this kind, 


scription of Washington’s first mission west 
of the Alleghanies and the first battle of the 
war with France, the precursor of the Revo- 
lution. This was in 1754: 


“The same day another report came that 
the French were but eighteen miles distant, at 
the crossing of the Youghiogeny. Washing- 
ton hurried to the Great Meadows, where, 
‘with nature’s assistance,’ he made a good in- 
trenchment, and, by clearing the bushes out of 
the meadows, prepared, what he called ‘a 
charming field for an encounter.’ A small, 
light detachment, set out on wagon-horses to 
reconnoitre, returned without being able to 
find any one. By the rules of wilderness war- 
fare, a party that skulks and hides is an enemy. 
At night the little army was alarmed, and re- 
mained under arms from two o'clock tiil near 
sunrise. On the morning of the. twenty- 
seventh, Gist. arrived. He had seen the trail 
of the French within five miles of the Ameri- 
can camp. 

“In the evening of that day, about nine 
o'clock, an express came from the Half-King 
that the armed body of the French was not 
far off. Through a heavy rain, in a night as 
dark as can be conceived, with but forty men, 
marehing in single file along a most narrow 

Washington made his way to the cam 
of the Half-King. After pitas it was agre 
te go hand in hand, and strike the invaders, 
Two Indians, following the trail of the French, 
discovered their lodgment, away from the path, 
concealed among rocks, With the Mingo chiefs 
Washington pani arrangements to come upon 
them by surprise. Pereeiving the English ap- 
proach, they ran to seize their arms, ‘Fire!’ 
said Washington, and, with his own musket, 

ve the example. That word of command 
Krindled the world into aflame. It was the sig- 
nal for the first great war of revolution. There,- 
in the Western forest, began the battle which 
was to banish from the soil and neighborhood 
of our blie the institutions of the Middle 
to inflict on them fatal wounds 
throughout the continent of ek In re- 

ling Franee from the basin the Ohio, 
Washington broke the repose of mankind, and 
waked a struggle, which could admit only of a 
truce, till the ancient bulwarks of Catholic le- 
itimacy were thrown down. 

“ An action of about a r of an hour 
ensued. Ten of the French were killed ; 
among them Jumonville, the commander of 
the party; and twenty-one were made prison- 
ers. 

“ When the tidings of this affray crossed the 
Atlantic, the name of Washington was, for the 
first time, heard in the saloons of Paris. The 





er oe 


partisans of absolute monarehy pronounced it 





occurring at the close of a fine animated de- | 





with execration. They foreboded the loss of 
the Western World; and the flatterers of 
Louis the Fifteenth and of Madame Pompa- 
dour, the high-born panders te reyal lust, out- 
raged the fair fame of the spotless hero as a 
vielater of the laws of nations. What cour- 
tier, academician, or palace menial would have 
exchanged his hope of fame with that of the 
calumniated American’ The death of Jumon- 
ville became the subject for loudest complaint ; 
this martyr to the cause of feudalism and de- 
spotism was celebrated in heroie verse, and 
continents were invoked to weep for his fall. 
And at the very time when the name of Wash- 
ington became known to Franee, the child was 


we read we think we are following the sug- | j9st born who was one day to stretch out his 


hand for the relief of America and the triumph 
of popular power and freedom. How many 
defeated interests bent over the grave of Ju- 
monville! How many hopes clustered round 
the cradle of the infant Louis!” 


To this is added the following note :— 
“See the last part of the last volume of 
Chateaubriand’s Etudes Historiques, the Ana- 
lyse Raisonnée de l’'Histoire de France. Quel 
est Thomme de cour ou d’Académie, qui 
auroit voulu changer a cette Epoque son nom 
— eelui de ce planteur Américain, &c., 

e” 

Again, we are disappointed in finding that 
Bacon, and not Bancroft, is the author of the 
following illustration, where the cabinet of 
George IL. has just been spoken of :—* These 
are the men who proposed to reconcile the 
discrepancy between the legal pretensions of 
the metropolis and the actual condition of 
the colonies. In vain did they resolve to 
shape America at will, and fashion it into 
new modes of being. The infant republics 
were not like blocks of marble from the 

uatry, which the artist may group by his 

esign, and gradually transform by the chisel 
from shapeless masses to the images of his 
fancy; they resembled living plants, whose 
inward energies obey the Divine idea without 
effort or consciousness of will, and unfold 
simultaneously their whole existence and the 
rudiments of all their parts, harmonious, 
beautiful, and complete in every period of 
their growth.” 

While our author, as we have said, gains 
strength from the purpose of his history, he 
weakens confidence by imputing an over-con- 
sciousness to the acts of a past period— 
when the truth is, that while there is a “ Di- 
vinity that, shapes our ends,” we discharge 
our duty quietly, without thinking greatly of 
the result, which comes forth unexpectedly. 
Reading history. backwards is one thing by 
philosophical historians, building it up by the 
events of each day by the actors themselves 
is quite another. In truth, to our humility, 
in this vast field of Providence, we are but 
day-laborers, employed on a great ag | 
for a specifie work, the architecture an 
topmost plans of which are out of our view, 
in higher hands. : 

In the following passage the grandeur of 
the American Revolution seems to us rather 
lessened than ified by placing it.in the 
control of individuals, rather than in. the 
unconscious, heaven-directed working of the 
whole people. The passage will be a wel- 
come one to Kossuth; but alas! it is easier 
to announce ideas than to work out con- 
clusions :-— 

“The authors of the American Revolution 
avowed for their object the welfare of man- 
kind, and believed rt = Bator in the ser- 
vice of their own and of all e generations, 

mankind 





Their faith wag just; for the world of 
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does not exist in fragments, nor can a country 
have an insulated existence. All men are bro- 
thers; and all are bondsmen for one another. 
All nations, too, are brothers, and each is re- 
sponsible for that federative humanity which 
puts the ban of exclusion on none. New prin- 

es of government could not assert them- 
selves in one hemisphere without affecting the 
other. The very idea of the progress of an | 
individual people, in its relation to universal | 
history, springs from the acknowledged unity 
of the race.” 


In the same way we are told respecting an 
appointment of colonial officers by the Board 
of Trade in 1749—* The English ministry 
viewed it as a narrow question, relating to a 
subordinate branch of executive administra- 
tion; America knew that it involved for the | 
world all hope of establishing the power of | 


the le. 

This is the natural tendency of the “ ma-. 
nifest destiny” school of history. We are 
not disposed to quarrel with it, but we can- 
not keep out of view the probability of a 
considerable sacrifice of truth to human na- 
ture to the preservation of leading ideas in 
history. Men move sidelong and crabwise 
to t events; seldom in the uniform, 
straight line of theoretical progress. 

This history of the United States was 
begun by Mr. roft with the first colonial 
settlements, in which he traced the fruitful 
seeds of the present era: so in this instal- 
ment of his work he commences the Ameri- 
can Revolution with the year 1748, and the 
quarter of a century struggles of the colo- 
nial system, with the ill-cemented and refrac- 
tory “ old thirteen.” An excellent chapter is 
given to an exhibition of the hold of royal 
authority upon these states about the year 
1754. It is eminently clear, suggestive, and 
picturesque. We take one or two of these 
scenes :— c 

GEORGIA, 

“Of the Southern group, Georgia—the 
chosen — = eae been lan- 
guishing under the anship of a corpora- 
tion, whose benefits had not omnalled the. be- 
nevolence of its designs. The council of its 
trustees had granted no legislative rights to 
those whom they assumed to protect, but, 
meeting at a London tavern, by their own 

wer imposed taxes on its Indian trade, In- 

ustry was disheartened by the entail of free- 
holds; summer, extending through months not 
its own, engendered pestilent vapors from the 
lowlands, as they were opened to the sun; 
American silk, it is true, was admitted into 
London duty-free, but the wants of the wilder- 
ness left no leisure to feed the silkworm and 
reel its thread ; nor had the cultivator learned 
to gather cotton from the down of the cotton 
plant; the indigent, for whom charity had 
Sepant opines mermnent at an exile that 
sorrows of its own; the few men of sub- 
stance withdrew to Carolina. In December, 
1751, the trustees unanimously desired to sur- 
render their charter, and, with the approba- 
tion of Murray, all authority for two years 
emanated from the king alone. In 1754, when 
the first royal governor with a royal council 
entered upon offie, a legislative assembly con- 
vened under the san of his commission. 
The crown instituted the courts, and appoint- 





Its fie ple, impatient of foreign restraint, 
easily indling Hemsy wad had increased their 
power by every method of encroachment on 
the executive, and every claim to legislative 
self-direetion ; but they did not excite English 
jealousy by competing with English industry, 
or engaging largely in illicit trade; and 
British legislation was ever lenient to their in- 
terests. In favor of rice, whose culture annu- 
ally covered their inexhaustibly fertile swam 
with its expanse of verdure, the Laws of Na- 
vigation were mitigated; the planting of in- 
digo, which grew wild among their woodlands, 
was cherished, like the production of naval 
stores, by a bounty from the British exche- 

uer; and they thought it in return no hard- 
ship to receive through England even foreign 
manufactures, which, by the system of partial 
drawbacks, came to them burdened with a 
tax, yet at a less cost than to the consumer in 
the metropolis. They had desired and had ob- 
tained the presence of troops to intimidate the 
wild tribes on their frontiers, and to overawe 
their slaves. The people were yeomen, owing 
the king small quitrents, which could never be 
rigorously exacted ; a title to portions of the 
royal domain was granted on easy terms; and 
who would disturb the adventurer that, at his 
own will, built his cabin, and pastured his 
herds in savannas and forests which had never 
been owned in severalty? The slave-merchant, 
too, willingly supplied laborers on credit. 
Free from excessive taxation, protected by 
soldiers in British pay, the frugal planter en- 
joyed the undivided returns of his enterprise, 
and might double his capital in three or four 
years. The love for rural life prevailed uni- 
versally; the thrifty mechanic exchanged his 
workshop, the merchant abandoned the ex- 
citing risks of the sea, to plant estates of their 
own. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


“ North Carolina, with nearly twice as many 
white inhabitants as its southern neighbor, had 
not one considerable village. Its rich swam 
near the sea produced rice; its alluvial lan 
teemed bene bapa free labor, 7 aided by 
negroes, busi ew turpentine and tar from 
the pines of its white, sand plains ; a hardy 
and rapidly increasing people, masters of their 
own free wills, lay scattered among its fertile 
uplands. There, through the boundless wilder- 
ness, hardy emigrants, careless of the strifes 
of Europe, ignorant of deceit, free from tithes, 
answerable to no master, fearlessly oecupied 
lands that seemed without an owner. eir 
swine had the range of the forest; the o 


erds; their young men, disciplined to frugal- 
ity and patient toil, trolled along the brooks 
that abounded in fish, and took their pleasant 
sleep under the forest-tree; or trapped the 
beaver; or, with gun and pouch, lay in wait 
for the deer, as it slaked its thirst at the run- 
ning stream; or, in small parties, roved the 

urs of the Alleghanies, in quest.of market- 
able skins. How could oe sree Ha 
its way into such a region? If Arthur Dobbs, 
the royal governor, an author of some repute, 
insisted on introducing the king’s prerogative, 
the legislature did not seruple to leave the 
whole expense of government unprovided for. 
Did he attempt to establish the Anglican 
Church? The children of nature, free from 
bigotry and from sectarian prejudices, were 
ready to welcome the institution of public 
worship, if their own vestries might | sec 








ed executive officers and judges, with fixed 

salaries paid by England; but the people, in- | 

trenching itself in the representative body, | 

and imitating the precedents of older colonies, | 

ined vigor in its infaney to restrain every 
of delegated authority.” — 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


their ministers. Did he seek to collect quit- 
rents from a le who were nearly all 
tenants of the king? They deferred indefi- 
nitely the adjustment of the rent-roll.” 


VIRGINIA, 


“Yet the prerogative had little support in 


Virginia. Its Assembly.sent,.when it would, 





* “South Carolitia prospered ata’ was happy. | 


nwood was the pasture of their untold | ed 
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Son ee , bon oa its delibera- 
tions with dignit i ence. Among 
the inhabitants, the pride of individual free- 
dom paralysed all royal influence. They wer 
the more independent, because they were th: 
oldest colony, the most numerous, the most 
opulent, and, in territory, by far the most ex. 
tensive. The property of the crown in its un- 
ascertained domain was admitted, yet the 
mind easily made theories that invested the 
ownership rightfully in the sony itself. Its 
people spread more and more widely over the 
raild, productive, and enchanting territory. 
They ascended rivers to the uplands, and ga- 
thered in numbers in the valleys of its lovely 
mountain ranges, where the preductive re« 
soil bore wheat luxuriantly, and gave to fruits 
the most delicate flavor. In the pleasant: re- 
gion of Orange County, among its half-opened 
forests, in a home of plenty, there sported al- 
ready on the lawn the child, Madison, round 
whose gentle nature clustered the hopes of 
American union. Deeper in the wilderness, 
on the Highlands of Albemarle, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, son of a surveyor, of whose ancestral 
decent memory preserved but one generation, 
dwelt on the skirt of forest life, and from boy- 
hood gazed on the loveliest of scenes, with no 
intercepting ridge between his dwelling-place 
and the far distant ocean; a diligent student 
of the languages of Greece and Rome, and of 
France, treading the mountain-side with elastic 
step in pursuit of game. Beyond the Blue 
Ridge men came southward from the glades of 
Pennsylvania; of most various nations, Irish, 
Seottish, and German; ever in strife with the 
royal officers; occupying lands without allot- 
ment, or on mere warrants of survey, without 

tents or ent of quitrents ; ing to 
fhe last the settled galley of England. Every. 
where in Virginia the sentiment of individu- 
ality was the nt of its republicanism. Its 
dauntless mind, not dissenting from established 
forms, was impatient of restraint, and submit- 
ted only to self-direction.” 


To New York is given the most decided 
praise in the annals of Rebellion—* Nowhere 
was the collision between the rvyal governor 
and the colonial assembly so violent or so 
inveterate. Nowhere had the legislature, by 
its method of granting money, so nearly ex- 
hausted and appropriated to itself all execu- 
tive authority. Nowhere had the relations of 
the province to Great Britain been more 
sharply controverted.” One of the causes of 
this opposition is thus graphically mention- 
“The Laws of Trade excited still more re- 
sistance. Why should a people, of whom one 
half were of foreign an , be cut off from 
all the world but land wis § must the 
children of Holland from the 
ports of the Netherlands? Why must their 
ships seek the produce of Europe, and, by a 
later law, gg pene of Asia, in English har- 
bors alone ? y were negro slaves the eely 
considerable object of foreign commerce whic 
England did not compel to be first landed on its 
shores? The British restrictive system was 
never acknowledged by New York as valid, 
and was transgressed by all America, but most 
of all C8 ee Oe eee aces 
not be imagin Especially the 
mi Shad been invited, in 1758, to observe, 
that, while the consumption of tea was annu- 


ally i ing in America, the export from 
England was i For the next twent 
years, England sought for a remedy; an 


meantime, the little island of St. Eustatia, « 
heap of rocks, but. two leagues in length by 
one in breadth, without a rivulet or a Pet 
ae Ow Y in its storehouses the ingens of Hol- 


of the Orient, of the world; and its har- 





its own special agent. to England, elected the 


hor was more and’ more filled with fleets of 
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colonial ing-vessels, which, if need were, 
completed their eargoes by entering the 
French islands with Dutch papers. The Bri- 
tish statutes, which made the commercial rela- 
tions of America to England not a union, but 
a bondage, did but disguise the foreign trade 
which they affected to prevent. America 
boa of England hardly more than she 
would have done on the system of freedom ; 
and this small advantage was dearly purchas- 
ed by the ever-increasing cost of cruisers, cus- 
pois Boos officers, and vice-admiralty courts ; 
so that Great Britain, after deducting its ex- 
penses, received, it was said, less benefit from 
the trade of New York than the Hanse Towns 
and Holland; while the oppressive character 
of the metropolitan legislature made the mer- 
chants principal supporters of what royalists | 
ealled ‘faction,’ ” 





ARVINE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ANECDOTES.* 
Or the many miscellaneous compilations of | 
the day, contributions of the joint-stock of. 
biographies, memoirs, and above all, those 
omnivorous repositories the newspapers, we 
know of none pleasanter for a parlor-tabie 
companion than the lately completed Cyclo- 
pedia of Anecdotes. It is a quaint omnium 
gatherum, grouped and arranged, not too 
scientifically, of all sorts of oddities and 
jests, new and old—generally content with a 

ph, sometimes stretching into an essay. 
The chance medley of such a book is its 
attraction; every page is not equally good, 
and you -« Feegd it with the excitement of a 
lottery, finding a good thing in the mass to 
suit your own taste. 

For a lucky dip into its seven hundred | 

and three thousand “ leetle aneedotes,” | 
take the following :-— 





} 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD “SCHOONER,” } 


“Mr. Andrew Robinson, of Gloucester, Sep- 
tember 8, 1790, constructed a vessel, which he 
masted and rigged in the same manner as 
schooners are at this day. On her going off 
the stocks and passing into the water, a by- 
stander eried out, ‘O, how she schoons!’ 

“Robinson instantly replied, ‘A schooner 
let her be.’ 

“From this time vessels thus masted and 
rigged have gone by the name of schooners. 

“*This account was confirmed to me,’ says 
Cotton Tufts, be a great number of persons 
in Gloucester. made particular inquiry of 
an aged sea captain, who informed me, that he 
had not, in any of his voyages to Europe er in 
America, seen any of these vessels prior to 
Robinson’s construction.’ ” 


That derivation looks much more aneedo- 
tical than etymological. Mr. Bartlett gives 
the story in his Dictionary of Americanisms 
an earlier date, 1714, and is inclined to trust 
to it from its circumstantiality. The usual 


reference is to the German schoner, but that | P 


is said to be from the English again. 
BOL. 

“A fellow-passenger with Mr. Dickens, in 
the Britannia steamship, across the Atlantic, 
inquired of the author the origin of his signa- 
ture, ‘Boz.’ Mr. Dickens replied that he had 


a little brother who resembled so much the | * 


Moses in the Viear of Wakefield, that he used 
to call him Moses, also; but a younger girl, 
who could not then articulate plain, was in 
the habit of calling him Bozie, or Boz. This 
simple cireumstance made him assume that 
name in the first article he risked to the pub- 
lie, and, therefore, he continued the name, as 








the first effort was approved of,” 
* Arvine’s of Anecdotes of Literature 
the Fine Arts, “In Parts. Boston - Gould & Lincoln. 


HOOK’S CHOICE. 

“A wise man, as well as witty, was Theo- 
dore Hook, when he told the alderman who 
had already surfeited him, and yet pressed him 
to take of still another course, ‘I thank you; 
but if it’s the same to you, I’)l take the rest in 
money.” 

SNUFFING THE CANDLE. 

“Burke, one evening, in snuffing the candle, 
was awkward enough to snuff it out. ‘Ah!’ 
said he, ‘I fall under the censure of Horace :— 

‘ Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio!” 


SEEING THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
“A stranger once called on the eccentric 


Professor Hermann, when the following ques- | 


tions and answers passed between them :— 

“ «What is your name?’ 

Weed 

“<«How old are you?’ 

“*Thirty years.’ 

“«Then I have the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing the thirty vears’ war.’ ” 

RANDOLPH IN THE SENATE. 


“Randolph was terrible in his readiness in 
retort. As Whipple has observed in his Lee- 
tures, ‘No hyperbole of contempt or scorn 
could be launched against him, but he could 
overtop it with something more scornful and 
contemptuous. Opposition only maddened 
him into more brilliant bitterness.’ 

“Isn't it a shame, Mr. President,’ said he, 
one day, in the Senate, ‘that the noble bull- 
dogs of the administration should be wasting 
their precious time in worrying the rats of the 
opposition? Immediately the Senate was in 
an uproar, and he was clamorously called to 
order. The presiding officer, however, sus- 
tained him; and, pointing his long skinny 


| finger at his opponents, Randolph screamed | 


out, ‘Rats, did 1 say !—WMice, mice !’” 


But above all, our eternal gratitude to Mr. 
Arvine for fishing up from the great deep— 
where so many forgotten felicities lie buried 
—this genuine morsel of rare Tom Hood: 


THOMAS HOOD ON BOOKS AND READING, 


“The secretaries of the Manchester Athe- | 


neum bazaar committee addressed to Thomas 
Hood a request that he would allow his name 
to be placed on the list of patrons of the ap- 
proaching bazaar. To this request the seere- 
taries received the following characteristic 
reply :-— 
“*Sr. Joun’s Woop, 18 July, 1843. 
(From my bed), 17 Elm-tree Road, 

“«Gentlemen: If my humble name can be 
of the least use for your purpose, it is heartily 
at your service, with my best wishes for the 
prosperity of the Manchester Atheneum, and 
my warmest approval of the objects of that 
institution. 

“*T have elsewhere recorded my own deep 
obligations to literature,—that a natural turn 
for reading and intellectual pursuits probably 
reserved me from the moral shipwreck, so apt 
to befall those who are deprived in early life 
of the paternal pilotage. At the very least, 
my books kept me aloof from the ring, the 
dog-pit, the tavern, and the saloon, with their 
degrading orgies. For the closet associate of 
Pope ot Addison—the mind accustomed to 
the noble, though silent, discourse of Shak- 
e and Milton—will hardly seek or put 


up with low company and slang. The read- 
ing animal will not be content with the brutish 


wallowi 
the weak 
“*Tater experience enables me to depose to 
the comfort and blessing that literature can 
prove in seasons of sickness and sorrow—how 
werfully intellectual pursuits can help in 
eeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from breaking,—nay, not to be too grave, how 
generous mental food can even atone for 


that satisfy the unlearned pigs of 


meagre diet—rich fare on the paper for short 
commons on the cloth. 

“*Poisoned by the malaria of the Dutch 
marshes, my stomach, for many months, reso- 
lutely set itself against fish, flesh, or fowl; my 
appetite had no more edge than the German 
| knife placed before me. But, luckily, the 
| mental palate and digestion were still sensible 
|and vigorous; and whilst 1 passed untasted 
every dish at the Rhenish table @héte, 1 could 
| yet enjoy my Peregrine Pickle, and the feast 

after the manner of the ancients. There was 
|no yearning towards calf’s head @ la tortue, or 
| sheep’s heart; but I could still relish Head a 
la Brunnen, and the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
“Still more recently, it was my inisfortune, 
| with a tolerable appetite, to be condemned to 
'lenten fare, like Sancho Panza, by my physi- 
| cian—to a diet, in fact, lower than any pre- 
seribed by the poor-law commissioners; all 
\animal food, from a bullock to a rabbit, being 
| strictly interdicted; as well as all fluids 
| Stronger than that which lays dust, washes 
|pinafores, and waters polyanthus. But “the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul” were 
| still mine. Denied beef, I had Bulwer and 
| Cowper,—forbidden mutton, there was Lamb, 
_—and in lieu of pork, the great Bacon or 
| Hogg. 

“*Then, as to beverage, it was hard, doubt- 
less, for a Christian to set his face like a Turk 
against the juice of the grape. But, eschewing 
wine, I had still my Butler ; and in the absence 
of liquor, all the choice spirits from Tom 
Browne to Tom Moore. 

“<«That, though confined, physically, to the 
drink that drowns kittens, I quaffed mentally, 
not merely the best of our own home-made, 
but the rich, racy, sparkling growths of France 
and Italy, of Germany and Spain—the cham- 
pegne of Moliére, and the Monte Pulciano of 

oceacio, the hock of Schiller, and the sherry 
|of Cervantes. Depressed bodily by the fluid 
| that damps everything, I got intellectually ele- 
| vated with Milton, a little merry with Swift, 
| or rather jolly with Rabelais, whose Panta- 
,gruel, by the way, is quite equal to the best 
| gruel with rum in it. 
| “*So far can literature palliate or compen- 
| sate for gastronomical privations. But there 
| are other evils, great and small, in this world, 
which try the stomach less than the head, the 
heart, and the temper—bowls that will not roll 
right—well-laid sehemes that will “gang 
aglee ”—and ill winds that blow with the per- 
tinacity of the monsoon. Of these, Providence 
has allotted me a full share; b.it still, para- 
doxieal as it may sound, my burden has been 
greatly lightened by a@ load of books, The 
manner of this will be best understood from 
a feline illustration. Everybody has heard of 
the two Kilkenny cats, who devoured each 
other; but it is not so generally known that 
they left behind them an orphan kitten, which, 
true to the breed, began to eat itself up, till it 
was diverted from the operation by a mouse. 
Now, the human mind, under vexation, is like 
that kitten, for it is apt to prey upon itself, un- 
less drawn off by a new object ; and none bet- 
ter for the purpose than a book ; for example, 
one of Defoe’s; for who, in reading his thril- 
ling History of the Great Plague, would not be 
| reconeiled to a few little ones? 
| “Many, many a dreary, weary hour have I 
got over—many a gloomy misgiving post- 

ned—many a mental or bodily annoyance 
orgotten, by help of the tragedies and come- 
dies of our dramatists and novelists! Many a 
trouble has been soothed by the still small 
voice of the moral philosopher—many 4 
dragon-like care charmed to sleep by the 
sweet song of the poet; for all which I cry 
incessantly, not aloud, but in my heart,— 
Thanks and honor to the glorious masters of 
the pen, and the great invention of the press! 

“*Such has been my own experience of the 
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blessing and comfort of literature and intellec- | 

e same mind, doubtless, | 
vy, who went for ‘con- | 
vel,’ not to the inn or the post- | 
ing house, but to his library and his books. 1) 


tual pursuits ; and of 
was Sir Hum 
solations in 


am, gentlemen, yours, very truly, 
“'Tuos, Hoop.’ ” 


THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC.* 
Tue survey, the results of which are pre- 
sented in this book, was made under the 
a of the Tehuantepec Railroad Com- 
pany of New Orleans, and its object was to 
demonstrate the practicability of connecting 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
by means of a railroad across the Isthmus of 
ehuantepec. 


ment, the survey was sufficiently complete to 


establish the feasibility of constructing a rail- | 
road, and the existence of good harbors on | 


the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific ocean, at 
the termini of such a road. The results of 
the survey, embodying an account of the 
topography of the isthmus, the nature of the 
rivers and harbors, and of the natural history 
of the country are stated in a direct practical 
manner and supply us with some important 
and interesting fucts. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is the most 
southern portion of the territory of Mexico 
which lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific ocean. The distance in a direct line 
across the isthmus from the mouth of the Co- 
atzacoaleos, which empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico, to the harbor of Ventosaon the Paci- 
fie is 1434 miles. The length of the line laid 
down in the survey before us from ship navi- 
gation at Mina-titlan within thirty miles of the 
mouth of the Coatzacoaleos to Ventosa on the 
Pacific, is 166 miles, and the estimated cost of 
a railroad on this line is $7,847,900. The 
Tehuantepec route has the advantage of the 
Panama and the Nicaragua’routes, in being 
the shortest to San Francisco, as may be 
seen by the following table :-— 
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This would establish the superiority of the 
Tehuantepec route, in regard to distance. It 
has the further advantage of passing through 
a country with a remarkably wholesome 
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Notwithstanding the inter- | 
ruption on the part of the Mexican govern- | 
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climate, and abounding in all the materials 
necessary for the construction of the road 
and possessing a population readily available 
for the required labor. ‘The only obstacle to 
the Tehuantepec road comes from the politi- 
cal opposition of the present government of 
Mexico to the prosecution of the work. 
Mexico is charged by the Railroad Company 
with unserupulously repudiating its author- 
ized obligations, and it becomes a question 
for our government to determine how far the 
rights of our citizens should be sustained. 

Ventosa is the proposed terminus of the 
railroad on the Pacific, and the advantages of 
its harbor are thus summed up :-— 


VENTOSA, 


“The bay of La Ventosa is much safer than 
the harbor of Vera Cruz. Violent tempests 
frequently render the latter inaccessible during 
several days, and even when the north wind 
blows the communication between the town 


|and the vessels in the harbor is interrupted. 


During our sojourn at the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepee we have never had to record one tempest 
or hurricane on the Pacifie Ocean. 

“In December, 1850, while we were at La 
Ventosa the north-northeast wind blew with 


/extreme violence from the 7th to the 17th of 
| that month, and we remarked, with surprise, 


that the sea was not agitated. 

“To enable you to appreciate the condition 
of the sea at La Ventosa, such as it actually is, 
it would perhaps be well here to mention that 
our soundings were effected by means of an 
open boat, five feet beam by eighteen feet long, 
which we had brought from New Orleans, and 
which was conveyed across the Cordillera; 
with this boat we were able to sail out eight 
miles into the open sea. 

“We have one more practical proof to fur- 
nish which will radically destroy all the doubts 
that might be conceived on the subject of the 
practicability of Ventosa as a harbor, It 
comes from a seaman of too much ability for it 
to be refuted. Below I give an extract froma 
letter of Captain Mott of the steamer ‘Gold 
Hunter,’ which anchored at Ventosa. This is 
dated April llth, 1851. 

“*T am much pleased with this port, Ven- 
tosa. The holding-ground is excellent, and the 
depth of six and seven fathoms almost all over 
the bay very convenient. During the four 
days we have been here, we have had two 
fresh southerly winds, and two strong northers. 
The former did not agitate the sea much, and 
the latter, though blowing very strong, has not 

ightened out the chains. We are still 
= by the “ bight,” which is buried in the 
elay- 


ttom.’” 

Mina-titlan is the terminus towards the 
Gulf of Mexico, at the head of ship naviga- 
tion, of which place we have the following 
account :— 

MINA-TITLAN, 

“Mina-titlan next claims attention, not only 
from its oeing. Se present head of ship naviga- 
tion on the tzacoalcos, but also as the only 
existing outlet on the north for the us 

uctions of the Isthmus. The village is 
on the western bank of the river, 


twenty miles from its mouth, and contains 
some 70 habitations, with a mixed population 
of 460, who are variously occu as boat- 


men, agriculturists, and carpenters. The 
houses are generally built of face ys le 
street, crossing at right es a slo 
velly Sdee witch fs parallel with. the 
Mn Baek of the e, the land 
continues moderately high and undulating for 
some distance, but the river margins in the im- 
mediate proximity are low and subject to peri- 
odie inundation. of all kinds grows in 
great abundance, and the profusion of fruit, as 





gree oranges, mangoes, melons, lemons, &c., 
not the least interesting feature of the place. 
The le generally are more intelligent than 
in other towns of the Isthmus, a fact which js 
doubtless due to their intereourse with for- 
eigners. Little attention is however paid to 
pe oe and the productive industry of 
ina-titlan is ween eet limited. Cattle 
and other live stock constitute the principal 
wealth of the people, who, notwithstanding 
their mental superiority over those of other 
parts, are indolent and apathetie. The landed 
property of those who reside within the pre- 
cinets of the town is limited, with few excep- 
tions, to certain shares in the immense tract 
called the Potrero de la Isla, lying on the east 
bank of the Coatzacoaleos. The climate is 
generally salubrious and healthy; and the ad. 
vantageous position of the village, its limited 
distance from the sea, and the capacity of the 
river at that point for ship navigation, cannot 
fail, under any cireumstances, to make it here- 
after a place of considerable importance.” 


From the sensible matter of fact observa- 
tions upon the natural history of the country 
we glean an occasional new fact of interest. 
The existence on the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
aa of the sulphuret of mereury in abun- 

ance, from which large quantities of quick- 
silver might be obtained, is a new fact reveal- 
ed by this survey, and will be unquestionably 
a source of wealth in the future development 
of the resources of the country. There is 
mention of a busy bee, innocent of sting and 
generous of honey, of interest to naturalists 
and of great value to the inhabitants :— 
A BUSY BEE. 
“A species of honey-bee is found in some 
arts of the country in surprising numbers. 
The are smaller than the ordinary Apis 
mellifica of other countries, and stingless. 
Their nests are usually constructed in hollow 
trees, and such is the prolifie result of their 
labors in the flowery fields of the Isthmus, that 
the Indians have been known to gather ten or 
twelve gallons of honeyinaday. The quality 
of this honey is somewhat inferior to that of 
the domestic bee. The quantity of wax pro- 
duced by this class of oe on the en . 
igiously great, and in connexion with the 
em gethaeah by them would doubtless 
rove a lucrative source of trade. At San 

i Chimalapa, this branch already consti- 
tutes an important occupation of the people, 
who oceasionally send to the large towns on 
the Pacifie coast several hundred pounds of 
wax.” 

The interest of the ethnologist will be 
awakened, and the speeulation of the philolo- 
gist puzzled by the following curious state- 
ment :— 

A DUMB RACE. 

“Mr. Moro says: ‘A singular circumstance, 
deserving the attention of the ethnologist, is 
the existence of a race of dumb e, of 
which there are numerous Ree ag in Jalti- 

n. However strange this may appear, 
i is nevertheless certain, and the Docks 
de los Mudos, established a few years since, 
near the lower part of the island of Tacami- 
chapa, owes its designation to the fact that the 
individuals are all dumb who inhabit the three 
or four houses which form this settlement.’” 


Major Barnard’s survey is a credit to the 
country, and all who wish information, and 
are alive to the great interests involved in 
the important enterprise of a route to the 
Pacifie across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
will find all ry: desire in the straightforward 
exposition of the results of Major Barnard’s 
survey, in this work of Mr. Williams. Ac- 
companying the work there is a volume of 
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executed m in illustration of the 
—- of seleh wah and interest. 





HOMCOPATHY. 


Tue address of Dr. J. ‘T. Curtis, the Pre- 
sident of the Hahnemann Society, in this 
city, delivered before that body oa the 14th 


esting view of the pregress of the Homeo- 


thie schoel ef medicine in this country. | 


Of course, it is net within our province te 
decide on the relative merits of systems and 
the jarring claims of schools, “non nobis 
tantas c re lites.” But Dr. Curtis's 
address, which may possibly develope itself 


in the form ef a boek, is valuable beth frem | 


its facts disclosing the statistics of Homeo- 
pathy, and the vigor and originality of his 
views. No man is better qualified te write 
the history and defend the tenets of Ho- 
mo than Dr. Curtis. 
pupil of Dr. H. B. Gram, who introduced the 
practice of Homeopathy inte America about 
twenty-five years ago, and he has studied it 
in a liberal and philoscphical spirit, as this 
address abundantly testifies. In it he pays 
a tribute te the memory of his instructor, 
both as a man and physician. 
tells us that at the present time there are 
fifteen hundred practising Homeopathy in 
the United States, and claims for them, at 
least, an average share of professional 
ability ; and, in most instances, a practical 
acquaintance with the ordinary system. 

The particylar scientific subject brought 
before the Society by Dr. Curtis,and which, 
though he takes it up from the side of Ho- 
meopathy, has a critical value both in medi- 
cine and dietetics which must be universally 
admitted, is that the constituents of the 
animal organism must be subject to other 
laws of operation than those which affect 
the relations of the vital powers to sub- 
stances of a foreign constitution. The re- 
lations of chemistry to medicine have been 
treated of before, but it seems somewhat 
anomalous, at the first glance, to find them 
brought forward prominently by an advecate 
ofa purely dynamic scheme, such as Homeo- 
pathy is acknowledged to be, and insisted 
on, as necessarily modifying its practice. 
Those substances which are found in the 
body as a ral rule, are not medicinal 
but dietetic; and in accordance with the 
practice ef his school, Dr. Cartis recom- 


mends privation or starvation trials of vari- | 


ous articles of diet, in order to make out a 
Homeopathic system in this respect, and 
which is to be a future guide to the adminis- 
tration of or abstinence from those species 
of food containing the substance in excess 
or diminution in the economy of the body. 
The following extract contains the leadin 
illustrations of the subject brought forwar 
by Dr. C. :— 


_ “Thave already remarked that these nutri- 
tive substances, in due proportions, compose 
the animal fabric; when they fall beneath the 
normal or regular standard, this deficiency just 
as certainly entails disorder as their excess, 
The one state, in fact, is starvation, the other 
repletion. Without lime, for example, the se- 
cretion of milk fails, the bones and teeth grow 
soft, or are arrested in their development ; 
pees soda, —— can heen without 

orus and magnesia, nervous tissues 

Tose their energy, and the impaired condition 
‘tiglana toe is meow d of memery, 
headaches, impen' paralysis ; 

ghastly paleness, pomeiner, faintings and 


He was the. 


Dr. Curtis 


character. 





and serves, during health, te repair the waste 
| of these matters through the skin, kidneys, and 
other exereterics consequent upon the volun- 
tary and vegetative functions of the economy. 
Henee the equilibrium is preserved. Inordi- 
nate use of particular organs induces a dispro- 
pevtlengtn consumption of their substance, and 
_ hence of the elements from which this substance 
| is formed. Exeesses in watching, thought, and 





_ tauseular effort, for example, by evertaxing the 
, brain and muscular fibre, render these tissues 
rapidly effete, and, therefore, cause an exag- 
_gerated demand for their peculiar pabulum, as 
phosphorus and iron. It is easy thus to per- 
ceive how the highly artificial or voluntary Vite, 
|so distinctive of man, breaks the vegetative 
| balance, and preduces impoverishment of nu- 
| trition. On the contrary, inefiiciency of the 
excretory organs, bad medication, yo | Vicious 


| feeding, lead equally, sooner or later, to a sur- | 


plus ef ene er more vital constituents.” 


In answer to the objection that there are 
,animal and vegetable substances endowed 
| with direct poisonous qualities, Dr. Curtis 
| finds a resemblance between their effect and 
| those of the various excretions of the body. 


| Thus he considers urea a type of all the | 
We cannot | 


_ poisonous vegetable alkaloids. 
| do more than briefly call attention to these 
' . . 

| views, which, as we stated above, may soon 
| appear in a more extended form. 

| The address concludes with an eloquent 
| eulogium on the functions of the practising 
physician, and his glowing panegyric will | 
| be cheerfully joined in by the profession 


generally, without the intruding chill of 2) ons Court, worn in long, hard wars for 


| question about the orthodoxy of the writer. 
| > “It is the peeing physician who bears | 
| the merit and « 

it is who does battle with the ruthless legions | 
of disease. Of him, the patient requires not | 
precedent, not authority, not hypet esis, but | 
action and success, His current li 

stant repetition of this ordeal. To do his work, 
therefore, and do it well, deserves an honored 
membership in his art. None comprehend so 
well as he the actual condition and the actual 
needs of his profession, none understand, like 
him, the dignity of a diagnostic and the value 
of a eure. His hope is in the redemption of 
his art from the dusky recesses of conjecture 
and concealment, its restoration to cer- 
best 2 and precision. His faith eom the 
possibility of these great objects. To ignore 
them as the ends, however distant, of medical 


practice to the level of instinct or the chaos of 
accident. 


“The patient study of the phenomena exhi- 
bited by the ism in sickness and in health, 
and of its modifications from outer causes, is 
the only means we possess of advancing in this 
pursuit. Such contemplation must lead to the 
evolution of prineiples which reveal the nexus 
of nature’s operations, and which, once ob- 
tained, give us mastery over their order, and 
thus enable man to realize the imprescriptible 
lordship of his destiny. 

“To grace ‘this, in its filness, the chemist 
direets the flashing battery, or toils over the 
eareful tube; the philosopher dives into the 
hidden sympathies of the magnet, anatomists 
eall the microscope to aid, and psychologists 
introvert their thought and gaze on soul—each 





research, is to abandon its goal, and degrade its | 


coldness, attend the lack of carbon; deprived | beneath his hands, the towering pile, which 
of sulphur, the hair would rapidly cease te | the sun ef some auspicious morning shall sud- 
grow, and the absence of iron is marked by | denly irradiate to glorious symmetr 

| lividity, disordered digestion, passive dropsy, | i 

| and other symptoms of an anemic or chlorotic | 

| prophetic of this completeness; tasks which, 
“The feed we receive daily furnishes the | 
natural seurce of these alimentary substances, | 
of January last, presents us with an inter- 


“For the present, then, let us 1 our- 
selves to the useful, nay, indispensable tasks, 


though net triumphal, are manly and even no- 
ble, and entitle us to a weleome bretherhood 
in that seattered band, who shall one day 
held festive reunion, and whem art shall eman- 
cipate in her wide-spread Sabbath.” 
THE DECK OF THE CRESCENT CITY. 

A Few weeks since we noticed a forthcom- 
ing publication with this title from the pen of 
Mr. W. G. Dix, of Cambridge, giving some 
specimens of its reflective, poetical manner. 
We have since received a further instalment 
of this little volume, soon to be issued by 
Putnam, which fully keeps the promise of the 
commencement in its delicately shaded 
balaneed pictures of thought and life, though 
occasionally running into tenuity and ob- 
seurity of expression. His sketch of the in- 
fluences and associations of the great Gold 
Hunt is not a participator’s view of the scene; 
but a feeling, meditative glanee upon the 
busy actors from retirement. What if, with 
the calm it has something of the pallor of the 
shade? The reader requires a long breath 
for its rhythmic prose, but he will be reward- 
ed by the cultivated poetic instincts of the 
writer—as in this shadowing forth of the 
miserly element among the gold-attracted 
throngs of the “ Creseent City :”— 


LIFE WRESTED FROM ITS PURE AIMS. 
“There is one, whose waning years are 


marked by his grey head, dim, ghostly eyes, 


emerit of medical systems. He | 


fe is in con- 





intept upon his work, sees not, growing slowly | 


and nervous tremor. Not arrayed in heavy 
armor, and with glittering lance, to meet his 
adversary at the tournament, or his stern foe 
in battle, he is still a knight, but of Mam- 


pelf, and now going forth to put his sordid 
chivalry to proof in contending with the dust 
of earth for its small, shining particles. The 
alchemy of avarice has changed each motion 
of his soul into a thirst for gain; and his 
perceptions, thus transformed, have made the 
very elements of nature to express his long- 
ing. Fire, the nurse of harvests in the dark 
chambers of their silent growth, but signifies 
the life and power of his vulgar ardor; 
Earth, as radiant with celestial beauty as the 
stars, to him who sees it with illumined eyes, 
betokens his unspiritual aim ; Water, which 
makes the pastures green, and fields of tillage 
fertile—that hangs brooks, shining like sil- 
ver chains, upon the brows of mountains, 
and encireles the world with oceans, and with 
arches of every hue,—is to him naught but 
the swift-conveyer of deeply-laden ships ; the 
wide, translucent Air, that images Supernal 
Providence, beneficently present everywhere, 
denotes alone his craving spirit, that would 
tightly grasp and sternly hold the globe. 
No tender thoughts, a aims, experiences, 
imparadise his heart. His leaden soul never 
ascends on the wings of thankful oon or 
on the ladder of devotion, to the Holy 
Throne. No subtile or ex ve science 
brings to him sublime adieu that he 
deigns to think it crowns the inventive wit of 
man to have tamed the fiery lightning to con- 
vey, with his swift, glancing traces, the rise 
and fall of prices. With fearful meaning, 
Nature is to him ‘a universal blank.’ 

“Not only rest a nightly shade on noblest 
hopes, which should be his, but~the unholy 
spell upon his spirit is retrospective, and takes 
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away from lovely memories their native 
beauty. The sportive shout, that made the | 
very air playful with waving music, sounds 
in his recolleeting ear, like a shrill ery for | 
ld! gold! The generous run, that sent 
eee , winged blood flying through every | 
vein, aes into a scramble for unworthy 
If. Letters in the books of knowledge, 
ing their fair meaning, spell and decipher | 
money. Early affections are enshrouded and - 
invisible. The memory of youth, the sane- 
tuary of the heart's amenities, whither, weary | 
and worn in the dusty, besieging world, they 
repair awhile for a refreshing refuge, has 
yielded to the assault of the ruling passion | 
of his after years, which, pressing rudely in, | 
makes the altar a sacrilegious throne; and | 
the soul thence gains no serenity for her up- | 
ward flight, but a new incitement only to a| 
low ignoble race. aes: oa 
“ His thoughts, occupied so long upon the | 
meanest inate of life, should be briefly | 
nt, at least, upon the possibility of holy | 
ying; but instead, they are sent, convoyed | 
by troops of fancies, to the far, crowded | 
mines, and their united speed no figure can | 
depict. He is jealous of those who have | 
preceded him in the way, lest their gains | 
should be his losses; and he regards every | 
face with rigor as that of a designing rival. | 
Beguiling phantoms haunt the hours of this 
bright day, and whisper, glare, and glide about 
him, holding his senses dizzied by their flash- | 
ing, mazy, chattering spells; and then they | 
fly, leaving him imbecile and weak, as he who 
survives the convulsive touch of the lightning 
may awake and start up a vacant idiot. But 
this effect is transient, for again he sees out- 
lines impalpable of golden wedges, bars, and 
dust, thronging the dazzled air, and now his 
hungry move every way to seize them; 
but they, elusive, change to millions of angry 
eyes, bent full on him; his hands shrink 
back appalled, and he leans upon the side of 
the ship, faint with his sudden and exhaust- 
2 in open day.” 
other side of the picture is not for- 
gotten, this being justly said: “ Whether or 
not any way of wealth be manly or miserly, 
depends less upon the way than upon the 
man who has chosen and pursues it, A justly- 
man is chiefly requisite to make any 
calling just. Men grown opulent from ple- 
thorie usury may shake their heads, and talk 
like philosophers about the regular paths of 
industry, when their poorer neighbors, whose 
competency may have gone to fill their chests, 
talk of visiting the mines ; but positive laws, 
in some of the States, declare, with the heav 
emphasis of pains and penalties, the way of 
wealth pursued by such advisers to be of a 
very irregular kind. When, also, divines, in 
churches of hewn stone made gossamer, and 
full of the colored splendor of the light, de- 
nounce to thei: roseate audiences the Cali- 
fornian rage, the question might sometimes 
be pertinently put to the reverend oracles, 
crowned with prismatic diadems, whether 
rich fortunes matrimonial are am the 
| ee means of wealth, which justify a 
ughty severity of censure on God’s hosts 
of striving poor, outside high Gothic walls. 
Much of the dissuasion may be most proper 
and timely, but it should not be spoken b 
such ones with arrogance and thoughtless- 
news.” 


Of the verse naturally enough engrafted 
on the writer’s prose, this is a picturesque 
view of the 





OBJECTS OF CHILDROOD, 

“In early years, quick, startled thoughts arise 
At every rustling noise which Nature makes, 
As on her sleepless guard she walks her 

rounds. 
The sun, in triumph journeying from the east, 
The captive Queen of Night, seeured by 
chains, 
Downeast and pacing with slow feet afar 
Behind his flaming chariot, the band 
Of subjeet warriors following her sad steps, 
Attired in twinkling robes, hold fast the sight 
Of childhood, wondering whence the bright 
ones eame, 
The changing vesture of the advancing hours, 
From the soft, resy richness of the morn, 


To the proud, jewelled splendor of the noon, | 


Then to the gold brocade of sunset time, 

To twilight’s robes of matron comeliness, 

To night’s dark velvet, with its glistening 
earls, 

The brilliant singing-birds, perfumes of 
flowers, 

The flying insects, the white, falling snow, 

The bubbling drops of rain, the jagged lines 

Of lightning, the besieging thunder’s crash 

Against the sky’s dark fortresses, excite 

Mysterious questions which the child solves 
not. 


The shade of grief, a bitter glance or frown, | 


An infant’s face, answering each loving smile. 
Tears, voices, looks, the name of Deity, 

The wayside incidents of life, awake 
Early reflection, but the after strife 

Stifles the powers reflective in the most, 
Until the inexorable usher comes, 

And, calling out each name in trrn, opens 
The sombre portals of the boundless hails, 
Where souls must enter in with bending awe, 
And think for ever.” 


THE TIMES AND TENNYSON. 


A Repty from Tait’s Magazine to the article 
of the London Times republished in our col- 
lumns (Lit. World 257, 259) upon Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam.” 

In extenuation of the many demerits of 
“In Memoriam,” we are directed by the 
Times to acknowledge at once that “the wri- 
ter dedicated his thoughts to a most difficult 
task. He has written 200 es upon one 
subject—in other words has painted 120 mi- 
niatures of the same individual, with much 
happiness of expression,” &c. &c. The au- 
thor of the “Odyssey ” begins by requesting 
the muse to tell of the subject, with “great 
bloom and freshness of landseape-illustration, 
and many touching scenes of busy and in- 
door life.” Yet it never occurred to us to 
regard the “Odyssey ” as (in other words) a 
mere collection of 240 miniatures (allowin 


Yj only ten to a book) of the same indivi 


Such a work, however curious in the eyes 
of the antiquarian, would undoubtedly run 
a risk of wearying us by its monotony and 
repetition, in of being universally ac- 
ee to be incomparable, for its com, 
ete y es ing else in Greek 

terature. e Epistles of St. Paul were 
never intended for mere pieces of self-con- 
scious antobiography ; nor are the Dialogues 
of Plato only so many illuminated portraits 
of his respected masters. We see tes, 
although his snub-nose is not represented 
with the coarse accuracy of a daguerreotype ; 
in the eyes of the Times, Cromwell without 


Y | his warts would not have been Cromwell. 


The philosophic Times, by the 
golden rule of “Nothing too much,” finds 
among other defects of these poems such 
“enormous exaggerations” as “is likely to 
largely lessea the satisfaction of a reflective 

tasteful reader.” It is indeed sad to think 


Marcu 20, *52 


how much exaggerated nonsense is going 

about the world under the disguise of poetry. 

In the days of our hot youth and ill-regulat. 

ed literary desires, we used to think the 

speech of Coriolanus to Aufidius, 
Measureless liar! thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it !— 


was not altogether unnatural under the cir- 
py “We ae | whee now, thank 
our blessed teachers,” as the ged-sehool 
boys say. The reflective and tasteful reader 
will immediately perceive the ridiculous ex- 
pressions here used. All lies can be measur- 
_ed exactly by their distance from fact. How, 
| then, could any person who professed a de- 
‘cent regard for truth speak of a measureless 
liar? ‘That the heart of a living human being 
| should be too great for what contains it is 
‘mathematically and logically absurd. How 
‘could Coriolanus have forgotten his Omne 
'majus? Such is the result of applying to 
| poetry the great idoloelastie test of resolution 
into prose. We must allow that the Volscian 
_erities were wiser than ourseives; for they 
_incontinently took Coriolanus and (as the cus- 
tom of those days was) tore him from his bad 
verses and exaggerated sentiments. 

_ The taste of the Times is noteritically aceu- 
rate but puriianically straitfaced. It cloaks 
itself with proper scorn at the idea of any- 
| thing that “isn’t English.” It isn’t English 
| to eall your college-friend anything but “ Old 
fellow.” Let the Frenchman say Mon cher, 
and the Italians Mio caro, giga mia; \et 
‘Kossuth and his bearded ane ee em- 
| brace each other on either cheek; we Eng- 
| lishmen never use the phrase “ My dear,” or 
anything of that sort, except to a young lady. 
The Greeks did so, but there is no reason 
why we should imitate the Greeks in every- 
thing. Our lan won't admit of it, as 
we have no distinct feminine termination for 
adjectives. The Irish use such expressions, 
to be sure; but they don’t understand our 
language. Shakspeare did so, but then 
Shakspeare actually called his friend a rose ; 
and what in nature has a rose to do with a 
trencher cap and gown or a horsehair wig! 
We are not roses but old fellows, as our 
regen algal gb ty ee a a 
in poetry, and in common life, ite of all 
the focations of Shakspeare. 

In a certain familiar Volume, not originally 
written in our own tongue, but happily trans- 
lated into stronger English than we often meet 
with nowadays, is to be found the follow- 
ing sentence : 

“I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than. Very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me; thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of woman.” 

We fear that the matter and the manner of 
this sentiment must be equally objectionable 
in the eyes of the Times. friendship of 
Jonathan and David was, no doubt, incom- 
prehensible to the contemporary Philistines. 

That many passages of “In Memoriam ” 
are obscure there is no denying. Obscurity 
is nota to be rejoiced at; it is, how- 
ever, a fault into which all may fall, 
from the mystic chorus of ylus down 
to the eloquent newspaper articles. We 








have been assured by “refined and educated 
readers ” that the y believe, on the au- 
thority of the (though puzzled to 


indentify the exact locality), that somewhere in 


the of “In Memoriam” a Cantab is 
styled a rose; such is the influence of critical 





ambiguity upon the minds of the reading 
public “But we may venture to affirm, that 
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in no case does the obscurity of “In Memo- 
riam ” arise, as the T%mes asserts, from want 
of meaning. This is a point upon which we 
invite the refined and reader to ex- 
ercise not his faith but his reason. If, in one 

our 120 miniatures of the same indi- 
vidual, a feature seemed imperfectly drawn, 
we should naturally correct our impression 
by comparison with the other 119. perus- 


ing a work of such acknowledged unity and 


compass, before branding a sentence with the 
stigma of absolute unintelligibility it would 
be as well to examine the context. The in- 
telli Beeotians would have needed no 





soul—the anima mundi—of the journal. He | he must have “stations.” But Michael 
| is no longer Mr. » but the Times. We | Angelo and his bar are not in the catechism 
| trust this illustration of the stanza in ques- | of classical mythology; therefore the young 

tion will be found satisfactory by that prover- | lady is not supposed to know anything 
bially sharp-eyed individual, the “blind man” | about it. She can’t endure half-confidences. 
of the General Post-oflice. “The actual Has it anything to do with that funny Mr. 
dogmas of Buddhism are certainly not within | 'Titmarsh? If a poet will mention a subject 
the sphere of his daily researches; but that out of the common way he must teil her 
ereed is held by one third of the human race, | all about it. He must leave her nothing to 
_ however vague and unsweet it may appear to exercise her own wits upon—pothing even to 

ourselves and the Times. We invite all our | ask papa. If she comes to consult us in our 
readers, who have not yet become familiar | library we must receive her in this style; 
with Hue’s delightful account of his travels “Poetry, my dear Polly, ought to be so clear 
in Tartary, to meditate upon the comprehen- | as to require no explanation. The fact of 





(Edipus if the sphynx had propounded no | sive formula which expresses the devout 
more hopeless enigmas than those which | Lama’s aspiratien for the ultimate union with | 
puzzle the Times. To expound the “ abso- | Buddha of his own human soul. 
jutely amazing ” mystery of the Shadow with | 
the cloak, quoted from No. XXVI., they | 
would have turned back some six pages to_ 
No. XXII They would have there disco- 
vered that— 


Where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, following hope, 





0 THE JEWEL IN THE Lotus! AMEN! 


Pegasus is still under the yoke. He has | 
| paid the “tax” at the various toll-bars; he 
satisfied the demands of common-sense 
| by assuming the gait of prosaic every-day 
‘life; he no more neighs out exaggerated 
| feelings in a wild and intemperate manner ; | 
| his neck i ] lothed with t ; 
Tiros teow aredt man; | peta Mn longer clothe, wih thunder 
Who broke our fair companionship, | not done with him yet. We must make him — 
And spread his mantle dark and cold, | quiet enough for a young lady to ride. None 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, of your cow-kicks or bits of playfulness here, 
And dulled the murmur on thy lip ; if you please. Ah! would you!— 
And bore thee where I could not see When Mason was writing “Caractacus” | 
Nor follow, though I walk in haste, he was cautioned by his most accomplished 
And think that, somewhere in the waste, | friend to make every allusion so plain that it 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. might immediately be understood; because, 
. . | he said, we are not allowed to hint at things 
wants Ror Pa, bead ga ape in general or particular history as in the Greek | 
theshadow of death is familiar to most Eng- Rett oat ae erent Shee | 
lish readers. The next poem begins as fol- bot ay Pe ete sf 
lows: : 
, , And seem to lift the form, and glow 
Now sometimes in my sorrow shut, : ial 
Or breaking into , ng by fits; | In azure orbits heavenly wise ; 
| 
' 





. And over those etherial eyes 
Alone, alone, to where he sits, : y 
The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, w sacks of amp ea ‘aaa cai 
| Wes not say if we comprehend the clos- 
beh ie shy tomes | ing line. We can keep a secret. But we. 
‘And looking back to whence I came, | Put it to the last young lady for whom Hay- | 
Or on to where the pathway leads. | day bound the “ Princess” in pink morocco,to 
| answer whether the “ bar of Michael Angelo” 
Death opens the gates of Knowledge. Iflove, | raises a distinct image to her mind, so dis- 
bereft of its fair companionship, should fail tinct that, in her next lesson from Gavazzi, 
upon the dreary way, and sink into indiffer- | she will be able to put the passage into good 
aes, Tuscan for the father.” 
So might I find ere yet the morn Not having read “Caractacus” lately, we | 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, cannot judge how far Mason benefited by the 
That Shadow waiting with the keys kind caution of his most accomplished friend ; 
To cloak me from my proper scorn. but we object in toto to the principles of dis- 
In such a case, the sooner Death comes to | tinction here laid down. An individual may | 
save the soul from its self-contempt the bet- | draw a decided line between what he knows 
ter. It is as plain as if the words had been, | 2nd what he does not know ; but the limit of 
“The said shadow with the above-mentioned | What everybody is supposed to know is as 
cloak and herein before particularly-deseribed | Shadowy and unmeaning a line as the Caffre 
keys.” frontier. The skirts of individual ignorance | 
Let us try whether the other mystery can | 4re ars | fused in the supposed knowledge of 
be brought down to the level of oa everybody. All young ladies know by heart 
vision. their catechism of classical mythology ; aga 
fore, whatever is in that catechism may be | 
oa a. i — his oun ade outa | | Merely alluded to in poetry without going into 
The skirts of self again, should f all the details. In reading her “ Beauties of | 
Remerging in the general soul. Shakspeare,” the young lady understands all 
- about Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove, and | 
The writer in the Times has sy astrong | the eyes of Mars; because Jove, Mars, and | 
sense of personal individuality. He doubt-| Hyperion are in the classical mythology. 
less seems to himself a separale whole. He | She knows that Mereury (who, by-the-bye, | 
moves his rounds about the City of London, | has been permitted these many years to 
and is known among mortals by the name of | “Jight upon a heaven-kissing hill” without | 
Mr.—, Nevertheless, as far as regards this | any question on the partof the public as’ 
article and his other literary contributions, he | to what he lighted) was the heavenly her- 
has entirely fused the skirts of self. His in-| ald; and she takes it for granted that, like | 
dividuality has fallen plump into the general | the express-trains and the electric telegraph, 








your coming here in a puzzle is in itself a 
sufficient condemnation of ‘In Memoriam.’ 


| But if you must know what the bar is, take 


down the first volume of the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, and turn to the article ‘ Angelo-Buo- 


narotti, Michael.’ Look at the medallion 
| placed at the head of that article, and observe 


what there is over Michael’s etherial eyes. 


| Itis quite as plain as your old friend Hyperi- 


on’s curls, who never had any till Shak- 


| Speare gave him them.” 


We need not proceed any further in the 
unprofitable task of criticising verbal criti- 
cisms. “In Memoriam” (this is by way of 


| explanation only, and no personality is in- 


tended) need not care for the flickering at its 
side of the treble tongues of any number of 


serpents. The world-wide fluctuation of po- 


pular opinion has already followed thought, 
and secured its position in English literature. 


| We may leave the remaining little pedan- 


tries to wither unnoticed in the vast. 

But we promised our readers to show them 
the secret spring that has moved this ponder- 
ous hammer of criticism. For this purpose 


| we will recall to our library our daughter 
| Polly. “Polly, of what country was Michael 
Angelo a native?” “Italy, papa.” If Mi- 


chel Angelo had not been an Italian, and noted 


for Liberal tendencies, he might have flour- 
_ ished his bar in the very face of the Times. 


What is the power of insidious eloquence 
over the popular mind we know too well by 
our late experience of Kossuth’s speeches. 


, The Parisian police judiciously forbids Victor 


Hugo to sing, for poetry is as dangerous a 
weapon as oratory. at if the author of 
“In Memoriam” should take to srapesas- 
ing with the Italian Liberals? The predi- 
lections of Browning in their favor have long 
been notorious; and we need only look u 
to “Casa Guidi Windows” to see how cath | 
fully he has inoculated with cosmopolite Libe- 
ralism the previously immaculate poetry of 
Mrs. Browning. Vague rumours have cross- 
ed us that Mr. Tennyson has lately voyaged 
in Italy. How do we know that he is not 
already in active correspondence with Maz- 
zini? Alton Locke claims him for a demo- 
crat and Christian Socialist. Décidément, 
c'est un homme suspect. 

So, lest Mr. Tennyson should do himself 
and the world some irreparable harm by a 
rash outburst of Republican melody, we, the 
Times, are minded to put him down ion & 
We cannot allow the public to be so deeply 
influenced by anybody except ourselves. We 
will confess he has a talent for singing, be- 
cause it is a patent fact; but we will show 
the world how the effect of this talent is 
neutralized by innumerable drawbacks. We 
will prove by irrefragable ent that he is 
a resolute mannerist, a sentimentalist, habit- 
ually hg to enormous i = pe un- 
speakably inarticulate and unfathomably ob- 
scure. The public shall ultimately acknow- 
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] that he is a mere musician; and the 
babe 
eom 





knows that great talents in music are 
with general mental mediocrity. 


, however, in spite of all depreciation, the | 
publie continues to read “In Memoriam,” | 


“Belles and Pomegranates,” or any other 

works of a demoralizing ae demo- 
eratizing tendency, the Times has its painful 
duties, and, like Louis Napoleon, will know 
how to fulfil them. The Shadow of Abso- 
lutism will stalk forth on some foggy morning, 
wra in the most impenetrable cloak, and 
armed with the most awful bunch of keys. 
Before the world awakes a grand coup d'état 
will have been perpetrated. Cinna the poet 
is always Cinna the ro oo tor. hh the 
conspiri ts will have been simultaneous- 
l passe 9 am order of the Times. Mr. 
Kingsl will be chained to Mr. Tennyson; 
Mrs. Norton will share the female ward with 
Mrs. Browning; Messrs. Clough and Bur- 
bidge will celebrate their Ambervalia within 
very confined limits; Mr. Milnes will expiate 
his “ Poetry for the People” by listening to 
the endless recitation (by the author) of Mr. 
Macaulay’s heroic og Mr. Rogers, like M. 
Dupin, will be gardé a vue; Festus will in- 
coherently demand to share the fate of his 
colleagues. The plough will be drawn over 
the site of the shop of Moxon, and the fur- 
rows sown with a crop of the most ineradica- 
ble prose. 

e recommend all who are in any way 
liable to the accusation of being poets to ac- 
cept our timely warning, and flee the coun- 
try; for this we can assure them on the best 
authority, is the only full, true, and correct 
account of the past and future anti-poetical 
poliey of the Times. 


PAPERS OF LEWIS MORRIS.* 


THe volume before us.forms the Fourth of | 


the “ Collections ” of the New Jersey Histo- 
rieal Society, and is a fresh evidence of the 
vitality of that flourishing Association. It 
consists chiefly of the correspondence of 
Lewis Morris, while Governor of the Pro- 
vince, with the Lords of Trade, and with other 
persons, official and private, from his appoint- 
ment in 1738, to his death, on the 2ist of 
May, 1746. ith two or three exceptions, 
these pa ve never before appeared in 
print. ey are published from originals 
nted to the Society by members of the 
orris family, and are illustrated by refer- 
ences to the valuable collection of manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Messrs. Ruth- 
erford at Belleville. 

Prefixed to the papers is an interesting me- 
moir of Morris, prepared by Mr.Wmm. A.White- 
head, the indefatigable Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
upon whom alone the whole editorial labor 


of the volume has fallen. It is only justice | 


to Mr. Whitehead, to whose voluntary toil 
the Society owes so much, to say that he 
has executed his recent task with admirable 
judgment. The documents are left to serve 
their legitimate ends as original materials for 
History ; editorial observations are introduced 
with skill, and only when it is necessary to 
explain and connect the topics of which 

the papers treat. A copious analytical table 
of contents, and an index—indispensable ele- 
ments of a good Historical work—are append- 
ed. The mechanical execution of the volume 
is excellent. Altogether, it is one of the 





* The Papers of Lewis Morris, Governor of the Pro- 
vince of New Jersey, from 1738 to 1746. Published by 
tan‘ Wew Jersey Hlsetical Sociory New York: Putnam, 
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‘most valuable additions lately made to the 
| accumulating stock of American Historical 
material. 

— of comparatively recent forma- 
tion, the New Jersey Historical Society has 
already won an enviable position among her 
kindred associations. Having secured a very 
respectable library, she has set a praisewor- 
| thy example to most of her older fellow la- 
borers, in the publication of collections of 

Historical pa These “ collections,” af- 
| ter all, would seem to be among the most 
useful and desirable results which the public 
have a right to expect from our Historical 
_ organizations ; and it would, no doubt, be 
_more satisfactory to many members of the 
_ New York Society, if that body were, syste- 
/ matically and regularly, to appropriate a 

portion of its large annual expenditure to the 
_ periodical publication of some of the lite- 
_ rary treasures which now lie buried in its Ar- 
| chives. 





SIMMs’S GOLDEN CHRISTMAS.* 
_ Tuts is a pleasant little tale designed to cor- 


| reet a spirit of exclusiveness, which, it seems, 
| is rife among a portion of the white ar 
| tion of South Carolina, those of English de- 
| scent looking down upon those who derive 
their lineage from the Huguenot refugees. 
We have a specimen of each in two of the 
leading characters of the book, an old gen- 
tleman of stiff John Bull prejudices who has 
a son, and an ancient lady of Gallic predilec- 
tions who has a daughter, and these young 
people as a matter of course fall in love to 
the annoyance of their elders. The old gen- 
tleman, however, driving home from a jovial 
Christmas party where he has been drinkin 
' to conceal his vexation, is upset and pitch 
| headforemost inst a fence, where he lies 
insensible and is picked up by his old lady 
acquaintance returning from the same fes- 
tivity. He is carried home with his son, and 
| soon recovers alike from his bruises and his 
obstinacy. The French dame is also brought 
round, and the lovers are ily betrothed 
amid the gay scenes of the Golden Christ- 
mas, so called, on account of its being the 
hundredth commemoration of the festival 
in the old mansion in which most of the 
seenes of the novel are laid. 

A Southern Christmas is, it is well known, 
a season of great hilarity, and its genial 
scenes both of indoor and out, high low 
life, are full of the vigor and animation we 
are always sure of having from Mr. Simms. 








MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Outlines of the Arteries ; by John Neill, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Ed. Barrington and George D. 
Haswell. 

Outlines of the Nerves; by John Neill, M.D. 
Philadelphia; Ed. Barrington and George D. 
Haswell. 


Domestic Medicine, , &e.; " Francis 
Gurney Smith, M.D. iladelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 


A History of the Art of Midwifery, a lecture, 
&c.; by yb Ack K. Gardner, “MD. New 
York: Stringer & Townsend. 


Dr. Neill’s Outlines of the Nerves form two 
volumes of anatomical plates in lithograph. 
The plates have no pretension to any artistic 
merit, but are simply diagrams, clear and dis- 
tinct, mapping out with accuracy the course of 
the nerves and arteries. They are intended as 
helps to the student, and are well adapted for 
that purpose. 

* The Golden Christmes: a chronicle of St. John’s, Berke 








from the notes of a Briefless 
author of the Yemassee, kc. eee, oer Welker, 
Richards & Co. 











The Domestic Medicine and Surgery is 
int of an English work. Its purpose jx 
in its title. It is very comprehensive, and 

contains all the medical and surgical informa. 
tion, plainly stated, that may be necessary in 
the of the doctor, The laws of diet 
and regimen are also given in some direct and 
simple rules. 

. Gardner's lecture is an appropriate in. 
troduction to the study of Besta aig being a 
condensed history of that branch of medical 
science. The facts have been industriously 
collected, and are presented in a fiowing style 
and interesting manner.  Collaterally, the 
doctor treats of a question of some interest to 
the public, the employment of females as mid- 
wives. He condemns the ice, sustaining 
his opinion by some forcible a ents deduced 
from the nature of the female temperament, 
and by a statistical statement, from which it 
opens that the success of female is much less 

an that of male midwives, 


The True Legend of St. Dunstan and the Devi, 
illustrated by Cruikshank. London: Bogue.— 
In the illustrations of this little volume 
George Cruikshank appears in all his force. 
They consist of some dozen vignettes on 
wood, in the style of his early and best works, 
such as the “ Points of Humour,” and “Three 
Courses and a Dessert,” illustrating the mode 
in which the old Saint of the Smithy relieved 
himself from the persecuting visits of the ene- 
my of mankind, by entrapping his satanic 
majesty into a pair of stocks, and then and 
there clapping red hot horse-shoes to his hoofs. 
On being released, he hobbled off with hideous 
howls, and never after troubled the worthy 
smith. Hence, the popular faith in the horse- 
shoe, as a charm to ward off evil from the 
household. 

We have the Devil with extended pinions 
and quaintly contorted tail, on the title page, 
and the illustrations which follow, in all the 
ge ugliness of medieval sculpture, or 
as we find him depicted in the strange etchings 
of Callot, to whose diablerie George Cruik- 
shank is no unworthy successor, possessing, in 
addition to this inheritanee, a fund of humor 
which seems in this which must be well nigh 
his hundredth distinct publication, as inexhaus- 
tible as in the works which two score years 
ago set the public on the broad grin. 

The illustrations are accompanied by a me- 
trical version of the legend, which runs off very 
smoothly and agreeably. Cruikshank’s ad. 
mirers will do well to ess themselves of 
this elegant publication of Mr. Bogue’s. It may 
be had at Evans's. 


The World Here and There: or, Notes of 
Travellers. From Household Words. Put- 
“amg sempn ty Library.—Some of the 

whi ve appeared in that best 
of all t Hs pular iy ony 8 periodicals, 
Dickens’s Household Words—a_ publication 
which, for its reality and picturesqueness, the 
spirit of De Foe would approve of—are the 
etches of Travel in different parts of the 
world. They are always entertaining, always 
suggestive, and bear withal a practical charac- 
ter for this commercial age. Me. Putnam has 
made a miscellaneous ion of them for 2 
volume of his cheap library, including several 
topics of the times, as Japan, the Californian 
Route, and the Arctic region. 

Sermons Delivered on Various Occasions. By 
L Beecher, D. D. Boston: Jewett & Co. 

e second volume of the author’s Works. It 
contains several sermons for special occasions, 
delivered at ordinations, installations, presby- 
teries, characterized by the strong sense and 
ge cae manner of the preacher, in one of 
which the withholding of votes to a duellist 
candidate proposed for public office is urged as 





| preach 


pakdoas a Bone Pian, rider This discourse was 
at Long Island, in 1806. 








i : or, Year- 
ietidia chisaaen 
Da’ Boston: Gould & 
This, third Annual volume of 
ing of the scientific information of 


g 


experiments, &e., as may be worth hav- 
oe ~ hand for information Taad reference. 
These are classified under the head sof Mecha- 
nics, Useful Arts, istry, Geology, de. 
Authorities are carefully given, and the story is 
left to for itself. In addition to this valu- 
able collection of facts and suggestions, there 
is a list of seientific books of the year, a gene- 
ral index, and a highly convenient and useful 
introduction by the editor; a review of the 
chief efforts and movements of the year in the 
furtherance of science by governments, associ- 
ations, and individuals. e portrait of the 
volume is a well engraved likeness of Profes- 
sor Henry of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The American Receipt Book pA Cookery, 
Pastry, de. By A.S. Wright. Philadelphia : 
Lindsay & Blakiston. A new edition of a 
compilation of receipts in various branches of 
household life and the arts. 

New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, 
Counterfeit Coins and Bullion : with mint va- 
lues. By Eckfeldt & Dubois. Putnam. A se- 
cond edition of a standard manual of reference. 
Its compilers are assayers of the U.S. Mint, and 
the book furnishes the test of recent coinages, 
the routine of business at the Philadelphia 
mint, engravings of new coins of Central Ame- 
rica and California, with a classified account of 
the collection of coins antique and modern, 
belonging to the United States. 

The American Muck Book. By D. J. Browne. 
The American Poultry Yard. By D. J. Browne. 
The Cottage Bee Keeper. By a Country Cu- 
rate. ©. M. Saxton. There is good poetical 
authority for the treatment of the “stercora- 
ceous heap,” if Mr. Browne needed any such 
thing in this of practical utility. He 
chooses rather for a motto the old tish 
saying, “Muck is the mother of the meal 
chest.” His design is to “ collect, and 
condense what men of rience and sound 
judgment, both of ancient and modern times, 
have already written on the subject, embodied 
in a simplified form, together with such facts 
and observations as have come directly under 
the notice of the author, and such as may be 
safely recommended for general practice.” 
Muek is a limited a «A e contents r Mr. 
Browne’s various and well prepared volume. 
It includes manures ialners, vegetable, and 
animal, and well nigh every substance the de- 
composition of which goes directly to enrich 
the soil. The chapter on mineral manures is 
exact and com ive. For an example of 
. beer nssy we may macy to Ses full apes 
of Professor Rogers’s Geological on the 
Green Sand Marl of New tae of the 
most valuable and striking of the mineral 
manures, The American Poultry Yard is in 
Ps po thousand, a ore ae of 

¢ popular appreciation of its curious i 
and a gear Fr of information. It is diet 
He en by Mr. Browne, the author of the 

ylva Americana, and is a pleasant as well as a 
useful book. Zhe Bee Keeper is an excellent 
companion volume to the foregoing, for the 
Farmer’s book shelf. 

The Life of Lowis Kossuth, By P. 0. Head- 
ley, Au : Derby & Miller. New York: 
IL. Perry, Park Row. This is a new book, yet 
this copy bears the imprint eighth thousand, 
a tolerable iten: of the Koesuth “ovation.” It 
of course enters warmly into the popular fea- 
tures of the “Governor's” career. at adds 
Sema A its value, is its full reprint of the 

ossuth speeches and addresses, particularly 


| 


| Mrs. Emily C. Judson, Missionaries to Burm 


| of the living widow, and perhaps he would 
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those in England and in this country. The 
address to the United States, the Birmingham 
speech, the New York Corporation speech, the 
a to the Bar, the Press, the Ladies, the 

ashington speech, with various remarks by 
the way, are given at length. 

The Lives of Mrs, Ann H. Judson and Mrs. 
Sarah B. Judson, with a Biographical Sketch o, 


In three parts. By Arabella W. Stuart. Au- 
burn: Derby & Miller. The monogamist Vicar 
of Wakefield would have been shocked by the 
title of this book; nor would he have alto- 
gether approved of the taste of the biography 


have preferred that the whole should have 
been ineorporated in some other form, as a 
memoir of the mission with less of personal 
exhibition; but all this would not have hin- 
dered his perception of the animating spirit of 
religious enthusiasm which governed in the 
acts of heroism and patient womanly endur- 
ance recorded in the book. 

A Handbook of the English Language. B 
G. Latham. gino This is an abri 
ment of the English language, published in 
1840, for the use of students in universities and 
the higher classes of schools. It contains, in 
a convenient form, the results of the various 
larger treatises published by the author, and 
is sufficiently ample and detailed in explanation 
to direct the student, without over-taxing his 
attention. Dr. Latham is a principal authority 
on the subject, and the work will, no doubt, 
form a most useful and available weapon in 
the hands of the scholar. 


Poems. By Mary H. Pumpelly. Scribner. 
Izion and other Poems. By a Hubbard. 
Boston: Ticknor. There is more of ambitious 
rhetorical flow in these rhymes, than of essen- 
tial poetical power. They undoubtedly pos- 
sess a certain eloquent enthusiasm, with as 
certainly a lack of invention in ps ph and 
imagery, and the nicer instincts of poetical 
feeling. Mrs, Pumpelly’s “Belshazzar’s Feast,” 


is a spirited production. 

Quintin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp. 
By Pierce Egan. Garrett & Co. Many of our 
readers are already acquainted with this book, 
which has been before the —— for many 

ears. The style is rather stilted, but, never- 
theless, the plot is well managed, the interest 
sustained throughout, and the book worthy of 
being read and preserved. Whether Pierce 
Egan be the author or not, it bears but little 
resemblance to the “free and easy” productions 
of his rantipole pen. There is’nothing of the 
Tom-and-Jerry school to be detected in it; 
but, on the contrary, the book is as unimpeach- 
able with regard to its moral tone as it is in- 
teresting. 

Fresh Leaves from Western Woods. By 
Metta Victoria er. Buffalo: Geo. H. Derb 
& Co. A volume of tales and sketches which 
we presume have already appeared in the 


monthly magazines, by a lady writer of the 
West, who gives promise of ta ing a high po- 
sition in the literary sisterhood. Her tales are 


written in a more concise style than lady 
writers usually indulge in, and display ene 
and feeling with descriptive powers, The 
work has somewhat of the ambitious and high- 
flown tone indicative of the unpractised writer, 
which should be restrained. e mechanical 
pearance of the volume does credit to 
estern book manufacture. 


Hamilton, the Ye Artist, By Augusta 
Browne. Philadelphia. : Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. A brief life of a young student of art, 
who died at an early age of consumption. It 
is written by a female relative, and its chief 
interest is of a devotional character. 

The Practical Arithmetic. By John F. Stod- 
dard. Cornish, Lamport & The- brief 


















































































port, and is written in so direct and straight- 
orward a manner, as to be a strong voucher 
of the author's ability to teach the decidedly 
practical science of numbers, 

“It has not been my design, in preparing 
this work, to t the pupil with useless 
theories, or a long list of arithmetical curiosi- 
ties, but to set forth, as correctly, concisely, and 
clearly as I was able, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science of numbers, as employed 
in the every-day practical business transactions 
of life. Without further comment, this work 
is most respectfully submitted to teachers and 
schools generally ; hoping, that by close appli- 
cation, those who study it will be able to un- 
derstand clearly the why and wherefore of 
every operation performed in it,” 

The rules and examples which follow are 
clear and concise, and at the same time ample 
for all purposes of instruction. 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 


Mr. Bayarp Taytor, at the date of his 
last travelling letter in the Tribune, Dec. 7, 
was in Upper Egypt—giving a very pleasant 
narrative account of sight-seeing in that 
region. He seems not altogether satisfied 
with some of the recent exploits of Lepsius: 
—“ The burial-vault, where Belzoni found 
the alabaster sarcophagus of the monarch, is 
a noble hall, thirty feet long by nearly twent 
in breadth and hight, with four massive vil 
lars forming a corridor on one side. In ad- 
dition to the light of our torches, the Arabs 
kindled a large bonfire in the centre, which 
brought out in strong relief the sepulchral 
figures on the — painted in white on a 
ground of intense blue. The pillars and 
walls of the vault glowed with the vivid 
variety of their colors, and the general effect 
was unspeakably rich and gorgeous. This 
tomb has pnw & fallen a prey to worse 
plunderers than the Medes or =o Bol Bel- 
zoni earried off the sarcophagus, Champollion 
cut away the splendid jambs and architrave 
of the entrance to the lower chambers, and 
Lepsius has finished by splitting the pillars 
and appropriating their beautiful paintings 
for the Museum at Berlin. At one spot, 
where the latter has totally ruined a fine 
doorway, some indignant nchman has 
written in red chalk : ‘ Meurtre commis par 
Lepsius.” In all the tombs of The 
wherever you see the most flagrant and 
shameless spoliations, the guide says ‘ Lep- 
sius.” Who can blame the Arabs for wan- 
tonly defacing these precious monuments, 
when such an example is set them by the 
vanity of European antiquarians ¢” 

And this is his visit to the statue of Mem- 
non :—* Returning to the temple of Koorneh, 
we took a path over the plain, through fields 
of wheat, iapins, and lentils, to the two 
eolossi, which we had already seen from a 
distance. These immense sitting figures, 
53 feet above the plain, which has buried 
their pedestals, look over the site of vanished 
Thebes, and assert the grandeur of which 
they and Karnak are te A stri mtg 
mains. They were erec y Amuno 4 
and though the faces are totally disfigured, 
the full, round, beautiful proportions of the 
colossal arms, shoulders, and s, do not 
belie the marvellous sweetness of the features 
which we still see in his tomb. Except the 
head of Antinous, I know of no ancient por- 
trait so beautiful as Amunoph. The long 
and luxuriant hair, flowing in a hundred ring: 
lets, the soft grace of the forehead, the mild 
serenity of the eye, the fine thin lines of the 
nostrils, and the feminine tenderness of the 











preface to this volume explains so well its pur- 





full lips, triumph over the cramped rigidity 
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of sculpture, and charm you with 
Soabitg on that bead, I ceanot help thanking 
on cannot i 

that the subject overpowered the artist, vn. 
led him to the threshold of a truer art. 
Amunoph, or Memaon, was a t in soul, 
and it was meet that his statue should salute 
the rising sun with a sound like that ofa 


harp . Modern research has wholly 
anrthilated” this beautiful fable. Memnon 


now sounds at all hours of the day, and at 
the command of all travellers who pay an 
Arab five piastres to climb into his lap. We 
engaged a vender of modern scarabei, who 
threw off his garments, hooked his fingers 
and toes into the cracks of the polished 

ite, and soon hailed us with ‘ salamat !’ 

m the knee of the statue. There is a 
certain stone on Memnon’s lap which, when 
sharply struck, gives out a fine metallic ring. 
Behind it is a small square aperture, invisible 
from below, where one of the priests no 
doubt stationed himself to perform the daily 
miracle. Our Arab ase on the arms and 
body of the statue, which had the usual dead 
sound of stone, and rendered the musical 
ring of the sun-smitten block more striking. 
An avenue of sphinxes once led from the 
colossi to a grand temple, the foundations of 
which we found about a quarter of a mile 
distant. On the way are the fragments of 
two other colossi, one of black granite. The 
enormous substructions of the temple and 
the pedestals of its columns have been sufli- 
ciently excavated to show what a superb 
edifice has been lost to the world. A crowd 
of troublesome Arabs, thrusting upon our 
attention newly-baked cinerary urns, newly- 
roasted antique wheat, and images of all 
kinds fresh from the maker’s hand, disturbed 
our quiet examination of the ruins, and in 
order to escape their importunities we rode 
to the Memnonium.” . 

A writer in a Southern Journal, in whom 
we recognise the active-minded, practically 
suggestive Dr. Lieber of South Carolina, 
throws out the following available hints for 
the Post-Office department :— 

“ First then, why ought the Postmaster 
of the United States not to be authorized to 
cause stamped envelopes of different sizes 
and quality to be made! It is done in Eng- 
land ; it saves all the inconvenience of affix- 
ing the stamps, and prevents the risk of 
stamps detaching tbemselves after the mail- 
ing of the letter. In England, stamps as 
well as stamped envelopes can be had at all 
the assigned places. Secondly, what valid 
objection is there to the speedy introduction 
of exclusive pre-payment of letters! None 
whatever; while the advantages would be 
manifold and great. If a person writes a 
letter, the answer to which is wholly for his 
own benefit, let him include a stamp or a 
stamped envelope. I have seen this done 
inn times in England, where, in- 
deed, it has become a matter of course in 
all classes, the highest as well as the lowest. 
Lastly, why not add to this exclusive pre- 
payment of letters, this feature, that a large 
discount be given, if stamps or envelopes 
are bought at Washington, and some other 
central places, by the thousand! If this 
were done, the whole would soon resolve it- 
self into a simple stationery business at 
Washington ; the goon post-office would 
be in possession of the money paid for post- 
age much earlier than now, and conse- 

uently save in interest what it loses in 
iscount ; the trouble of remitting money 





from the many post-offices to Washington 
would be diminished, with 


the inconvenience of keeping accounts and 


verifying them at the general post-office ; 
the of frauds defaleations would 
be lessened ; and stamps and envelopes 


would distribute themselves over the land 
with the same facility and certainty, as now 
letter paper or any other stationery is dif- 
fused from place to place. These three 
changes, it a would be material im- 
provements, and editors would do a real 
service to the public if they would discuss 
the subject, and direct attention to it. The 
Mail, the Press, the Rail form a triad, oo 
which Communion, Peace, and Progress de- 
pend.” 

There is a just comment in a recent article 
of the London Times, where the satire is 
sharpened by the wit and humor, on one of 
the indirect modes by which charity, as if 
ashamed to show herself openly, now 
smuggles her claims before the world. For 
the benefit of the sufferers by the recent 
disaster of the steamer Amazon an extra per- 
formance was announced at Drury Lane 
Theatre. “Such an exhibition,” says the 
Times, “is a curious anomaly in the social 
manners of the nineteenth century. Charity, 
according to our modern notions, is the most 
uncompromising of all the virtues. She 
looks only to the end, and troubles herself 
not about the means. To raise contributions 
she will assume the form of a master of the 
ceremonies, of a figurante, of a comie actor, 
of a rope-dancer. What matters it so the 
result is a plate of money? Certainly, we 
would be the last persons to hamper her 
proceedings when she has in view so godlike 
a result as the relief of the unfortunate. If 
the contributions of the charitable can only 
be levied under cover of a summerset or a 
broad grin, it is better that ig ane be 
so obtained than not at all.” r oe 
ing the Queen and other patrons of the 
exhibition in an ironical way, the system 
itself, the same which gives birth to our 
religious fairs, &¢., is thus demolished by 
the powerful battery of a reductio ad 
absurdum. “Thus much for the promoters 
of this charitable. scheme. They are in the 
right. They ye have formed a very just 
appreciation of the benevolent impulses of 
their countrymen. But when we turn to 
the audience itself we confess that our feel- 
ings are not unmixed with shame and indig- 
nation. What! when the waves of the 
Atlantic have seareely closed over the strong 
swimmer’s agony—when even now we can 
searcely banish from our minds the image of 
that awful hour on board the Amazon when 
the rs and the crew were driven by 
the fire back to the roaring sea, and by the 
sea back upon the fire, a terrible death 
either way was the only alternative left to 
their choice, if, indeed, fast-coming frenzy 
had not anticipated volition—is this an oeca- 
sion for fiddling and dancing, for orchestral 
symphonies, and cunningly devised panto- 
mimes? We cannot pretend to enter into 
the feelings of the age, or to ore in 
these rapid alternations from grief to joy— 
from mourning to theatric merriment. The 
loss of the Amazon was a national calamity. 
We do not of the commercial value of 
the huge ship and its freight, but of the 
brave hearts which have ceased to beat in 
consequence of that sad event. When the 
ship’s name is mentioned we should be more 
disposed to feel sad than to plan a merry- 











ES es the calamity. If we 
remem ight, there were tribes among the 
North Indians who would have 
esteemed the slightest display of emotion at 
the loss of their nearest and dearest friend » 
womanish weakness. We have never read 
that even among these stoical savages any 
tribe was accustomed to celebrate a general 
calamity by ‘a general feast.’ Sparta would 
hold itself outdone by the phlegmatie indif. 
ference of the io race. Why not 
a faney ball at the Hanover Square rooms to 
commemorate our recent reverses at the 
Cape? Why not a cholera masquerade 
under Monsieur Jullien’s direction—the funds 
to be applied to improve the sewage of the 
most infected districts? Why not a small- 
pox white-bait dinner, or an Irish murder 
tta? Let the funds from any of these 
exhibitions be but applied to a charitable 
end, and any of them would stand upon pre- 
cisely the same footing as the theatrical per- 
formance announced at Drury-lane. Such 
things may be right, but there is a first 
honest impulse in the human breast which 
refuses to Lige? ga this hybrid union of 
grief and joy, of undried tears and laughter 
‘holding both his sides.” The lesson 
drawn from the whole is that charity being a 
virtue worth preserving for her own sake, it 
is doing the world an injury to mingle her 
claims with the tawdry pretences of fancy 
fairs, or most ludicrously to associate our 
amusement with such serious and melancholy 
disasters as that which befel the Amazon. ~ 
The London Noles and Queries, a publi- 
cation indispensable to the library of an his- 
torical inquirer, has recently enlarged its 
pages, and excepting an occasional puerility 
which will break out among the antiquarians, 
is kept up with great freshness and spirit. 
Its contributions to American history are 
quite frequent. In one of its last numbers 
we have this news of a js utterly lost 
production of Franklin. communication 
is signed Jas. Crossley. 


“ Dr. FRANKLIN’S TRACT ON LIBERTY AND 
necessiry.—In Dr. Franklin’s Awtobiogra- 


phy, he mentions as his first work a pamph- 
let printed in London in 1725, on Liberty 
and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. It was 


written by him when he was eighteen years 
of age, and partly in answer to Wollaston’s 
Religion of Nature. The object was to 
prove, from the attributes of God, his infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and power, that nothing 
could ibly be wrong in the world; and 
that vice and virtue were empty distinctions, 
no such things existing. He printed, he 
says, only a hundred copies, of which he 
gave a few to his friends; and afterwards 
disliking the piece, as conceiving it might 
have an ill tendency, he burnt the rest ex- 
cept one copy. This tract, most curious as 
the first publication of this extraordinary 
man, seems to have hitherto eluded every 
search. In JaredS ’s elaborate edition 
of Dr. Franklin’s Works in 10 vols., it is of 
course not to be found. Ina note (vol. viii. 
p- 405), the editor observes, ‘ No copy of 
this tract is now known to be in existence.’ 
Nor do I find that any writer on the subject 
of Franklin, or the history of metaphysics, 
or moral philosophy, appears to have seen it. 
Sir Jas. Mackintosh was } in search of 
it, but was compelled ultimately to give it up 
in despair. 

*T am happy to inform those who may 
take an interest in Dr. Franklin’s first per- 
formance—and what is there in literary his- 
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tory more attractive than to compare the 
earliest works of great men with their 
maturer efforts !—that I fortunately possess 
a copy of thistract. It is bound = in a 
volume of tracts, and came from the library 
of the Rev. S. Harper. The title is, “A 
Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Plea- 
sure and Pain, in a Letter to a Friend: 

‘Whatever is, is in its causes just, 

Since all things are by fate; but purblind 


man 

Sees but a part o’ th’ chain, the nearest link, 

His eyes not carrying to the equal beam, 

That poises all above.’—Dryp. 

“Tt is addressed to Mr. J(ames) R(alph), 
and commences: ‘ Sir,I have here, accord- 
ing to your request, given you my present 
thoughts on the general state of things in the 
universe ;’ and concludes, ‘ Truth will be 
truth, though it sometimes proves mortifying 
and distasteful.’ The pamphlet contains 
sixteen very closely printed pages in octavo ; 
and the author proceeds by laying down his 
propositions, and then enlarging upon them, 
so as to form, in his opinion, a regular chain 
of consequences. It displays, as might be 
anticipated, considerable acuteness, though 
the reasonings, as he admits in his Aulobio- 

aphy, were such as to his maturer intel- 
fect appeared inconclusive. He subse- 
quently wrote another pamphlet in which he 
took the other side of the question ; but it 
was never published, and I suppose is not 
now in existence. 

“Jas. Crossiey.” 

On another page we find this further men- 
tion of Franklin : 

“ Epigram on Franklin and Wedderburn. 
—Will any of your correspondents acquaint 
me with the name of the author of the fol- 
lowing lines, written shortly after Franklin’s 
atte at the Privy Council in January, 
1774, in allusion to Wedderburn’s severe 
remarks upon him !— 

‘Sarcastic Sawney, full of spite and hate, 
On modest Franklin poured his venal prate ; 
The calm philosopher without reply 
Withdrew and gave his country liberty.’ 

“ The lines were repeated to me by the late 
Francis Maseres, Esq., Cursitor Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. W.S. 

Richmond, Surrey.” 

The death of Moore, the poet, took place 
on the 27th of February, at Sloperton Cot- 
tage,in his seventy-second year. An an- 
nouncemeat which the public will receive 
without a shock, for, alas! they had alread 
taken leave of the poet in life, when wi 
Southey he shared the same fate of genius, 
in the melancholy foresight and expression 
of Swift looking at the withered tree in the 
field, “dying a-top.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SEVERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE FRENCH 
CHARACTER. 
Paris, February, 1852. 

Messrs. Epirors—To continue my re- 
marks on the Republican fitness of the 
French people, I may also be reminded that 
a certain in our Atlantic cities have 
carried material luxury to a pitch unsur- 
passed in any part of the Old World. But 
in the first , this class have no political 
power or influence whatever; they do not 
strive for any, and they could not get it if 
they did. Secondly, the American has (and 
it is one of his peculiar superiorities over 
all Europeans, and especially over all Celts) 








an eternal potentiality of work in him. He | 
never Joses his manliness entirely, but can 
always un-Sybaritize himself, and go off to 
the backwoods, or China, or California, if 
any pressing necessity arises, or even with- 
out any pressing necessity. 

But are luxurious habits dangerous to 
free institutions? I answer unqualifiedly in 
the affirmative, not meaning, however, by so | 
doing, to declaim in favor of the “ state of | 
nature,” or against great cities, or great for- | 
tunes in great cities; to say that the capi-| 
talist is a feudal tyrant and the enemy of the | 
people, or any nonsense of that sort. It 
stands tu reason that in every great, and 
wealthy country there must be individual 
wealth, and even a certain ostentation of 
individual wealth. And a man may make 
parade of his riches in horses and flunkies, | 
or libraries, or works of art, or entertain- 
ments, as his taste lies, and through the 
abuse of any of these things may grow 
proud, or conceited, or exclusive, or what is | 
called aristocratic, or absurd and wicked in | 
many ways ; yet still as long as he does not | 
effeminate himself, as long as he ee | 
hardy and vigorous in mind and body, and | 
does not become lazy and Sybaritic and | 
wrapped up in trifles, so long is he not unfit | 
or unable to sustain the privileges of a free | 
citizen. Many a young Parisian, who lives 
on ten or fifteen thousand franes a year, is 
more un-manned and un-republicanized by 
luxuricus habits, than an English peer with 
his colossal fortune. 

Once more, the French are prone (I do 
not profess to give all these traits in any 
logical sequence, for it is doubtful if they 
have any, though traces of them all are 
visible in the final result) to aim at realizing 
the ideal, instead of idealizing the real. The 
ability to reform without destroying, to 
mend the old political fabric without pulling 
it down altogether, and having nothing to 
live in meanwhile, to improve existing in- 
stitutions rather than draught new consti- 
tutions on paper—this is one of the most 
glorious superiorities of the Anglo-Saxon | 
race. Nearly all the Continental nations 
are deficient in this respect—not, I humbly | 
submit, for want of political experience— 
they have had plenty of that in the last sixty 
years—but from sheer want of the reforming 
capacity. But this trait is more injurious 
to the French than to any other European 
nation, because their greater brilliancy of 
imagination leads them more readily to ex- 
temporize political theories, while their want 
of faith (of which we shall have more to say 
by-and-by) prevents them from clinging to 
their own inventions long and firmly enough 
to give them a fair trial. 

Again, the French as a nation are liable 
to fits of political panic. It is obvious that 
such a disposition must be perilous to the 
existence of any limited government. If (to 
refer to our own country again for pu 
of illustration) the American people had be- 
lieved the Union to be really in danger from 
the agitation of the Abolition question—if 
they had taken for gospel all that was said 
by fanatics, and toadies, and newspaper 
scribblers on both sides, and, through fear 
of the Garrisonites or the very absurd per- 
sons in South Carolina, had been ready to 
confer extraordinary powers on the execu- 
tive, it is evident that this very panic-induced 
readiness would have been a temptation to 
the executive to demand extraordinary pow- 
ers. But is there not something puzzling in 











the fact of this propensity to panic on the 
part of a nation who in battle are among 
the bravest in the world? Perhaps if we 
look into it a little more closely, we shall 
see that the truth so well expressed by our 
great dramatist, “Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all,” will go some way to- 
wards explaining the paradox. 

The French have long boasted to be the 
most refined of modern nations. This claim 
has been to a great extent admitted; to a 
great extent it is true. In all elegances of 
manner, in grace, tact, ability to please and 
amuse, in positive civility as distinguished 
from the negative politeness of the English- 
man, they have no equals. They also claim 
to be the most civilized people—and this 
also is true, looking to material civilization 
only. Occasional exceptions may be taken 
here and there; the English are better 
judges of horses, the Americans of wine, 
the Poles dance better, and so on; but on 
the average of all comfortable or luxurious 
appliances, in all things that come under the 
dominion of that mysterious deity fashion, 
the Parisians are far in the van of the world, 
and Paris is emphatically, the metropolis of 
pleasure, amusement, and elegance. Nor 
does this material civilization, as in some 
other places, exist without or in opposition 
to mental refinement, and talent; the fine 
arts come in to the help of the coarse ; 
lively and witty, well educated and accom- 
plished critics, patrons—capricious to be 
sure, but still intelligent patrons of artists— 
the French can well boast of their superiority 
in every species of civilization but one—that 
one, alas! the highest—the moral. 

When I saw in print what I had written 
last December, about the utter worthlessness 
of refinement as a test of real civilization 
and progress, it looked somewhat hard and 
violent, and though subsequent reflection 
has convinced me more than ever of its 
truth, a few words of explanation may be 
allowed me, to prevent misconception. 

Never wap it my intention to deny—in- 
deed it would have been absurd to do so— 
that refinement in itself is a very good and 
desirable thing. Jt is always better ceteris 
paribus that a man should be refined than 
clownish, that a woman should dress well 
than ill, that a dinner should be tempting 
than unsatisfactory. Man was made to live 
in society, and all knowledge that makes 
people get on more comfortably in society, 
that promotes good feeling and geniality, is 
not to be despised; but on the contrary, 
highly honored, so long as it keeps in its 
own place. Thus, the art of giving dinners 
or entertainments of any kind properly, is 


/one which it is well for every person of 


substance to acquire. Nay, we may go fur- 
ther, and say that politeness is a part of re- 
ligion, and that a man’s refinement of taste 
may often be a valuable auxiliary to his 
principles. But what I insist is, that we 
must not admit politeness to be the whole 
or the greater part of religion or refinement, 
to stand instead of principle ; that there is 
always danger of this being the case ; that 
it frequently is the case; that the greatest 
refinement and the greatest moral turpitude 
are perfectly compatible, that they co-exist- 
ed in ancient Athens, and co-exist in modern 
France ; that therefore, in short, refinement 
is entirely fallacious as a test or a sign of 
moral superiority or the highest civilization. 
I think this mistaken propensity of the 
French to put manners before or instead of 
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morals, will help to account for one of the 
say in French politics; the fact of 

aris being France, as it is frequently ex- 
pressed, the utterly subordinate condition of 
the provinces, ‘lhe provincial is more vir- 
tuous than the inhabitant of the metropolis ; 
he is at least as brave ; but he is a clown in 
comparison, no critic in the fine arts or the 
coarse, fearful of Parisian ridicule and daz- 
zled from afar by Parisian splendor. Such 
a mental power does the capital wield over 
the departments, greater | am convinced 
than the mechanical one obtained by the 
system of centralization. 

This substitution of manners for morals 
brings us to an important branch of our 
subject. Cart Benson. 


THE GREAT TIFFIN AND BANGARORA CELE- 
BRATION. 





[For reasons which we (Ed. Tiffin Tornado) 
need not enter upon at length—a break oc- 
curs here in our report of the proceedings, 


and we resign the reporter’s quill and the use | 


of our columns to an impartial eye-witness, 
who was an observer of the ig 179g wus 
events of this exciting occasion. Mr. Peter 
Pumpelly, the gentleman in question, is not 
a cousin of ours either by blood or marriage ; 
although we have no doubt that malignant 
persons will endeavor to moderate and 
qualify the bitter truth of his report, by 
trumping up some such falsehood.— 
Ed. T. T.) . 

At the announcement of the toast to the 
Press, there was a great hubbub of voices 
and alarming cries from all parts of the 
largest room of Billy Willager’s spacious 
and elegantly-kept hoséelrie, alternately for 
q Tompkins, “ Brown,” “Tompkins,” * Tomp- 
kins,” “ Brown,” kept up for the space we 
should think of about three minutes and a 
half. In the midst of which, Brown, of the 
Bangarora Banner (slightly in for it as we 
thought), rose with great difficulty to his 
feet. But it was so manifestly the desire of 
the company, certainly of the sober and re- 
Figen oom rtion of the company, to hear 
Mr. Tompkins, the able and spirited condue- 
ter of the Tornado, that Brown was not 
allowed to say a word. Meanwhile, T. Blen- 
nerhassett Tompkins, Esq., not to be lost sight 
of by his supporters, first mounted a chair 
and then a table; but it being suggested by a 
friend that there was a number of his sup- 
porters at the other end of the room, who for 
some reason or other were lying on their 
backs upon the floor or sitting kan 
fashion, who would not be able to see him— 


with some assistance, after considering the | it yet, and perceiving now an excellent o 


op for a moment, Mr. Tompkins as- 
cended, with such help as was at hand, a pile 
of kegs in the northeast corner of the 
dining-room, where, balancing himself for 
some time on one leg to satisfy the company 
that he was not in the beastly condition of the 
Editor of the Banner, he stretched forth his 
right arm to begin an able and eloquent ad- 
dress with which he was evidently prepared. 
As if fate were determined to thwart the 
delivery of what would have (doubtless) 
proved one of the most thrilling and effec- 
tive orations ever heard in Bangarora, the ex- 
tension of his right arm pepe hey the equi- 
poise of Mr. T., the pillar of ¢ 


and the able and spirited conductor of the 
Tornado was projected head foremost. A thrill 
of horror shot through the assembly when 
they saw the peril to which that invaluable 
organ was momentarily exposed: and, before 





gave Way, | 
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he could check his plunge, our gifted towns- 
man was launched upon the head of the ta- 


ble : the supporters of which, being composed | d 


of temporary pine slats or clamps, immediately 
gave a tds whole body of the table flat. 
tened upon the floor, and carrying with it the 
entire company (whose legs being caught un- 
derneath by its sudden descent, an awful 
howl of misery and despair arose— 

“One shriek from earth to sky arose 

A wail of agony,”) 

where they met have lain in all the pains 
of Tartarus till this time, had not Mr. Tomp- 
kins (of the Tornado), who was in constant 
communication through the evening with 
Billy Willager, a with admirable presence | 
of mind recovered his feet, and announced | 
that Mr. Willager had just brought in his | 
bill, which had the effect of sobering the en- 
tire company, and restoring them to a sense 
of their condition, and a diligent use of their 
faculties. Several paid on the spot; but the 
great body—malcontents headed by Brown 
of the Banner—got off at the side-door, 
muttering something or other about sending 
it around in the morning. 

Billy Willager, Esq., has taken to his bed ; 
and when we heard from him last is described 
asin a bad way. Poor Billy! “ We could bet- 
ter spare a better man.” — Shakspeare’s 
Plays. . 








THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN PRIEST, 

WHO SAILED FOR BOSTON THE 10TH JUNE, 183-. 
A Tale with only One Incident, and no Plot 
of any Consequence, 

CHAPTER VIL 
Captain Jop’s “ WOMEN FOLKS.” 


Every now and then certain queer terms, 
newly coined, or of foreign origin, employed 
at first in book or in h, by some man 
of mark for the time being, suddenly ap- 
pee among their every-day brethren, and 

fore one reader in a thousand has even 
so much as obtained a glimpse of their 
true signification, they are popped at him 
from every newspaper column, and handled 
with remorseless e by the entire co 
editorial, from the Autocratic Responsible 
himself, in his “leader,” to “Items” in his 
“ dreadful accident.” 

One of these is quite popular at this mo. 
ment. It is borrowed from the gastronomic 
calendar of frog-cating France, and has been 
extensively used by most knight» of the pen 
and scissors; but not having had my fling at 


portunity, by —_ leave, Mons. Soyer, I will 
improve the chance. 

ere I to waste three mortal chapters in 
depicting the person and attributes of Miss 
Keziah Jenkins, I could not do her half 
the nica that may be embodied in three 
words, 


She was, then, emphatically a piéce de _re- 
sistance, a standing dish at Captain Job’s 
board, and a very contrary one at that. Upon 
the other side of every question she was well 
deseribed in the equine | of the late 
lamented Colonel, as “an off horse.” Her 
pride had received a double blow, from Job’s 

iage with her sister. In the first 
she deemed it an unpardonable crime for so 
young a girl to throw herself away upon 
such a while so many better chances 
yet remained within the wheel of fate. Then 





again “Sally” was but “half-bred” at best, | 
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and another dash of plebeian blood would 
completely do the ess ; and she and her 





escendants must be, and continue to be, 
perfeet nobodies. The worst of the case 
was—although she would not own it even to 


herself—that, despising Job as she did for a 
brother-in-law, yet to have viewed him in the 


light of a husband would have been a differ- 
ent thing altogether; almost anything, in 
fact, in coats and continuations would have 
been a god-send to her under the circum. 
stances. The were very sour indeed, 
and the taste of them imparted such a pucker 
to her mouth that it never after resumed its 
proper form. 

Taking her height and disposition into con- 
sideration, a magnetizer might have pro- 
nounced her a negutive pole; a mathemati- 
cian, however, would have told you that her 
person was perpendicular, temper, nose, and 
elbows acute, mind rather obtuse, opinion 
always right, the physical fout ensemble very 
like a line, possessing height, width, but no 
thickness, her longitude great, and the lati- 
tude she gave herself extreme. She ruled 
the roast—and the boiled ; had assumed entire 
control over her sister during the latter's 
lifetime, and now domineered over Job and 
Mary as far as prudence would permit, for 
she learned by experience that the wil- 
fulness of the one, and a certain spirit in the 
other, seldom exhibited, but proving most 
unequivocally when evoked that the Mary 
was her father’s child, rendered it unsafe for 
her to venture to extremities, 

When provoking beyond further endur- 
ance, Job’s “ there, Keziah, you've payed out 
enough, belay now or trip your anchor,” would 
bring her to terms, one glance from 
a eyes, accompanied with a smart tap 
on the ground from a very pretty, but very 
ae little foot, produced the same re- 
sult. 

Would you have a correct idea of her 
personnel? Elevate a perpendicular of some 
five feet ten in height—a narrow plank will 
answer admirably—clap on the top an indefi- 
nite maze of dimity, let a sharp, thin, and 
inquisitive nose project not far beneath it, so 
inquisitive indeed that it always maintains an 
inquisitorial observation upon the cap—for, 
verily, Keziah’s horn was exalted—a mouth, 
but no visible lips, allow ample space for a 
long and neck, then projeet from 
either side a pair of pump handles, with a 


sharp joint in the centre; now a! r maze 
of white dimity drawn closely around an ima- 
i waist—su to be situated imme- 


pposed 

beneath her shoulders—and pressing 
out balloon-wise above and below, like a 
cotton wee there beac tryed of white 
something falling to the gro straight 
lines, unimpeded in its course by any such 
obstacles as projecting hips; illumine all this 
with a pair of small, snappish, black eyes, 


and enliven it with a voice a tly intended 
by nature to sing “alto” in duets with a saw 
u the operation of filing, and you 


have Aunt Keziah. 

I see but little use in causing Mary to sit 
for her ; and if I did, fear I should 
make a daub of it. When I have said that 
she was a rustic beauty, I have covered the 
whole ground. Of course she had a flood of 
rich chestnut hair, that poured down in rivu- 
lets upon her gracefully formed shoulders, a 


pair o ‘and lo hazel eyes, the most 
piquant e nose ‘nthe woudl rosy lips, 
very. rous indeed to look upon, which, 
when d, as they often were ‘a smile. 
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isclosed a mine of a trim little figure, | Having rescued and brought her on shore, : . 
a small, plump Keode and feet. Ineed not much hurt, but terribly frightened, Harry HTERARY INTELLI GENCE. 


not tell you that she had the merest soupgon 
of coquetry, for I would not like to see maid or 
matron without it. There “light fair sete 
of spirits, perchance a slight sprinklin 
of pepper in Le aaponiinn, but not one i 
of vinegar. Her mother, whom she re- 
sembled, had imparted to her such education 
and accompli ts as she possessed, 
which, without ineluding either Latin, Greek, 
geometry, and astronomy on the one hand, 
or the guitar, piano, and polkaing on the 
other, were nevertheless such that even Capt. 
Job and Aunt Keziah looked up to them with 
a feeling something akin to awe. 

She teazed the old lady, wheedled her fa- 
ther, laughed at the Irishman, plagued Harry 
Flint almost to death, and kept sundry other 
young gentlemen within an inch of distrac- 
tion. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
HARRY FLINT. 


Near the edge of a beautiful sheet_of fresh 
water, situated immediately above the head 
of the Bay, and only separated from it by a 
lofty and ancient over which the road 

stands a very unpretending edifice. 
here is nothing remarkable, certainly no- 
thing romantic in its appearance. It is of one 
story, has a low roof, boasts of but one 
stunted chimney, is painted a most villanous 
red, its only practical mode of egress or en- 
trance a very narrow and weather-beaten 
door which, if it could be rted. to 
Central America, would certainly pass for a 
whole book of history from the numerous 
and strange hieroglyphical carvings with 
which it is adorned, its sides ornamented 
with a series of diminutive windows, con- 
sisting of four panes of seven-by-nine, and 
yet it is an institution, nay, a part and parcel 
of the institution, par excellence, of our 


country. 
If you should pass it, when the horns 
far and near proclaim the advent of 
noon, you would be surprised at its capacity 
for the stowage of juvenile humanity. You 
would see a troop of flaxen-headed 
urchins rush out with jovial cries, and scam- 


per away in every direction as fast as their 
short, chub legs would it—what 
urchin ever lived that walked away from 


school !—as if a certain distance must be at- 
tained a them of 
ving 


. Ives 
out in an extended cirele, ee 
about like a flock of swallows, and head 
again for the house. Here young ideas are 
taught to shoot, as you will see by the 
games of marbles, and the bows and arrows 
quickly drawn from their snug place of con- 
cealment behind the fence. 

Here it was that 


to 


es, to her his rosiest-cheeked apple, 
clect of to the boys, oak ad- 


hen, honest or not, his coffers were well fil 





bore her into the schoolhouse, and there, in 
the presence of the master, in defiance of his 
laws, in contempt of his orders, and in the 
sacred precincts of the Temple of Minerva 
itself, turned to and administered to Master 
Tony Bigler so severe a flogging that the 
presiding genius of the place did not deem it 
very safe under the circumstances to punish 
the offending lad in his excited state, and so 
the matter dropped. 

Harry was the only child of a widow in 
humble circumstances ; being a noble-spirited 
and quick-witted lad, he determined to be a 
burden to his mother no longer than absolute 
necessity required. He commenced his salt- 
water career as a matter of course upon a 
manure sloop; but a few months saw him 
handling the ropes upon a whaler at a good 
“lay;” in a year or two he was a second 
mate, and the next voyage a first mate, upon 
his first ship. 

He had ee a great favorite with all of 
Job’s family except Aunt Keziah, and Mary 
always received him on his occasional re- 
turns to the village, with a smile and a warm 
pressure of the hand, tormented him as long as 
he stayed, and dismissed him with a kiss, sue- 
ceeded by a small deluge of tears, which con- 
tinued to fall at lengthened intervals for a 
week or more after his departure. 

Captain Job’s feelings, however, had un- 
dergone a change. While the boy would sit 
fora long evening and listen with wonder 
and admiration to the long-shore _sailor’s 
tales, it was all very well; but when the 
former’s experience in a wider field enabled 
him to spin yarns which were to those of 
Job as a hawser to a bit of rattlin, it was en- 
tirely a different case. Job considered it as 
an attempt to dethrone his dignity and im- 
portance in his own stronghold, and became 
first crusty, then rude, and finally inhospita- 
ble. Not believing that any greater wonders 
of the deep could exist than those he had en- 
countered in cruising for twenty years from 
the Bay to New York, he had really but little 
faith in Harry’s descriptions of encounters 
or the monsters mag same ; 

hen Harry e of vast quantities o 
“ blubber,” the 170 gest imagined that if the 
Bohemoth was yong guilty 
a 


of any such 
effeminacy, he must 


rince of Wails 


indeed. The “ spouts” he deemed only some 
of ’s blowing, the “sea lions” passed 


with him for a tall specimen of sea lying, and 
the “ seals” sealed the young sailor’s fate. 

The whole affair cole finally in a down- 
right quarrel, and the irate Job informed the 
whaler that he was altogether too smart to 
be his son-in-law, and that he need not 
trouble himself any further about his 
daughter. . 

As Job did nothing by halves, he immedi- 
ately commenced a ona 9 Kynar on 
Mary’s behalf, with the father of the very 
Tony Bigler who had mag so shabbily in 
the pond affair of school Sass 

Tony's father bore the character of a very 
close old man ; too close, indeed, to be honest, 
but it was well known that he had plied his 
trade of market-man so a 

Perhaps you cannot “gild refined gold or 
paint the lily.” but veryimpure gold will gild 
anything else, and paint up a toad until he 

for a bird of- , Wings, tail- 
eathers, and all included. 

















































































AMERICA. 
Owrne to the ill health of Jonarnay Leavrrt, 
Esq., the old firm of Leavirr & Co., of this city, 
has been dissolved, and another one is now 
formed under the title Leavirr & ALtEey, who 
will continue the business of publishing, &c., 
at the new store, No. 27 Dey street. Mr. J. K. 
AtteN, the new partner, we have known 
through his connexion with Messrs. Gov p, 
Newman, & Co., Goctp, Newman, & Saxtoy, M. 
H. Newmay, & Co., for nearly sixteen years, 
and we are sure the favorable esteem of those 
he corresponded with will assist him in his 
own enterprises. 

Mr. A. Hart, Philadelphia, has published 
“Marcus Wayland, or the Lone Moss Spring.” 
By Mrs. Lee Hentz. 

Messrs, Dunican & Brorurr, Fulton street, 
have published in a pamphlet form the lecture 
recently delivered by Bishop Hughes on the 
indebtedness of the United States to Catholic 
influence for their Liberty. The title is, “The 
Catholic Chapter in the History of the United 
States.” 

Messrs. Geo. H. Dersy & Co., Buffalo, have 
in press the 15th thousand of “ Fremont’s Ex- 
ploring Expedition in Western America,” and 
a fae simile, with additions by Prof. Seager, of 
“ Fleetwood’s Life of Christ,” reprinted from 
the best London edition, with illustrations. 
Just eee: the 8th thousand of Lives of 
Presidents Madison and Monroe. 

Mr. Gro. Savacr, 22 John street, publishes 
“The New Common School Arithmetic.” The 
work is the result of the experience of a Com- 
mittee of Practical Teachers. Copies may be 
had, and lists of other books, on application. 

Gillott’s Steel Pens. Booksellers and sta- 
tioners from the various cities attending the 
New York trade sales of this month are re- 
minded, that they can find at the Agency for 
the United States, conducted by John Owen, 
Esq., at No. 52 John street, all the various 
pens of this celebrated Birmingham manufac- 
turer. 

Messrs. Bayes Brorurr & Co. have become 
agents for the “ National Iilustrated Library,” a 
series of elegantly illustrated volumes, issued 
by the proprietors of the “ Illustrated London 
News.” 

Messrs. Tuomas Cowrrrtawaire & Co., Phila- 
delphia, have now ready “The Standard 
Speaker, or Elocutionary Exercises in Prose 
and Poetry ;” with a Treatise on Oratory, and 
Notes Explanatory and Biographical. By 


Epes Sargent. 

“The Yo Man’s Guide through Life to 
Immortality,” by John Angell James, will be 
published'in a day or two by A. D. F. Ray- 
poten, Broadway. 

Mr. H. Hooxer has in press, to be published 
in April, Lectures on the Apocalypse, being 
the Hulsean Lectures of Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. “ The 
Baron’s Little Daughter,” by the author of 
“ Verses for Holy Seasons,” edited by Rev. 
Mr. Gresley, A.M. “The Riches that bring 
no Sorrow,” by Rey. Erskine Neale. A new 
and revised edition of “Elements of Christian 
Science,” by Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D. 


J. W. Rasporrn, Richmond, Va., has in press, 
to be ready early in April, “ Plantation and 
Farm Instruction and Record, Inventory and 
Account Book, for the use of Managers of 
Estates, Plantations, and Farms,” a 
Southern Planter, 4to. “ Decisions of Cases 
in Virginia, by the High Court of Chan- 
cery, with Remarks upon Decrees, by the 
Court of Appeals,” &e. By G. Wythe, Esq., 
Chancellor of said Court. Second edition, wit 
a Memoir of the Author, Analysis of the Cases, 
and an Index. By B. B, Minor, L. B. of the 
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Richmond Bar, and with an Sprenits, con- 
taining References to Cases, and an Fesey on 





Tenantry. By W, Green, Esq. 
and South-Western Sketches, Fun, Sentiment, 
and Adventure.” Edited by a Citizen of Rich- 
mond, 12mo. J. 4 ae has in prepara- 

by ’s Virginia Reports,” 8vo. 
“Virginia Criminal Cases.” 2 vola 8vo. 
“Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia,” 8vo. “Ran- 
dolph’s Gardening,” 12mo., &c. 

lish and nch Scientific Periodicals. 
A List of the best ones, and of the various 
Learned Societies, has just pene De red by 
Mr. George Bridges, agent for Bailliere’s, of 
London and Paris, and may be had gratis at 
290 Broadway. The List states the prices per 
annum, and whether issued monthly, quarter- 
ly, &e. There appear to be treating on Arts 
and Seiences 41 French and 48 English; on 
Medical Science specially, 24 French and 15 





English ; Societies and Printing Clubs, 26. 
Mr. D. M. Dewey, Rochester, has in press | 
and will publish during March, “The Two An- 
nistie Principles of Civil Government, or 
Diffusion against Centralization”—an Address 
before the Rochester Atheneum and Mechanies’ 





Association, ny L. H. Morgan, Esq. ; “The Pil- 
grimage of Thomas Paine and others, to the | 


Seventh Cirele in the Spirit World”—a Refata- | 


momentum of a great amount of heavy ma- 
chinery without jar. Nearly thirt Fr 
eets ; 


are now throwing off their pri 
and each one of would aoe seemed to 
—eapable, pro- 


bbl, af accomplishing al She pra 
, of accom e prin one 
in New York a 24 he first visited | this eity. 
“The composing-rooms—the stereotyping de- 
partment—the rooms—the copper-plate 
printing—the bindery—the paper store-rooms 
—the vast magazine of fini books, ready 
for the merchants—these and numerous other 
departments would swell their statistics alone 
toa sturdy volume. What other buildings on 
this street will be absorbed by this mammoth 
concern, as were house after house in Cliff 


| street, we shall see in time.” 


And what may be looked for in the future 
the note-taker hints at in this style : 

“A great manufacturing establishment is 
hidden in a large city. That of the Harpers’ 
if placed by itself, would form a prett village. 
The houses necessary to accommodate the 


persons employed, together with the stores and 
shops which would be supported by such a 


tion of the Infidel sentiments of Thomas Paine, | population, would made Harpervilie as import- 


urporting to have been written by his Spirit, | 
o Rev. Charles Hammond; “ Light from the 
Spirit World”—comprising a series of Articles 
on the condition of the Spirits, and the deve- 
lopment of mind in the rudimental and second 
spheres, by Revy.Charles Hammond; “Heat and 
Ventilation”—Observations on the Atmosphere 
and its abuses, as connected with heating 
buildings—second edition. 

Messrs, Hanrer & Brotuers’ Book establish- 
ment, so often described, commented on, and 
pointed at in its hugeness as the surprising 
perfeetion of system governing hundreds of en- 
terprises with all their masses of materials and 
means, through all their details, to completion 
and success, now growing apace with its own 

uirements, has recently added in the new 
buildings in Franklin square in Pearl street 
and the réarrangement of the whole parts, 
fresh cause for wonder and imagining. 

A writer in the Hvening Mirror taking 
“Notes in New York” comes to Franklin 
square where Pearl street, taking a turn, runs 
its right arm into Broadway as if to invite as 
eustomers the strangers and ss and 
then discourses entertainingly on the History 
of this of the town and its p ets. 
Franklin Square he thinks must have been 
prophetically named as regards its occupancy, 
though when the run-away apprentice landed 
in New York in 1723 from Boston on his way 
to Philadelphia, Pearl street, then Queen 


street, was not opened so far from the Battery, | 


That venerable relic, Walton House, nearly 
opposite to the Messrs. Harper's, was built in 
1754, and was then quite out of town. Ferry 
street and its neighborhood, now devoted to 
hides and leather, was then “ Beekman swamp,” 
the latter part of which title it deservedl 
owns at this day. Peck’s Hill was in this 
neighborhood. Further up. Pearl street was 
Potter’s mill, and from it near Chatham street 
“the Collect,” a deep pond on which 
John fi tech, in 1796 or thereabouts, made suc- 
ul experiments in steam navigation, years 
before Pulehsae much for ete vA for 
the present state of things “The old strong- 
holds in Cliff street are retained—but these 
are now the rear buildings of the establish- 
ment; the new five story buildings form the 
front on Pearl street—plain, strong, suitable, 
unambitious. 

“The sales-room and counting-room, now 
opening on Pear! street, are very different from 
the low, dark, gloomy apartments occupied in 
this way before. They are spacious, airy, and 
most conveniently fitted up, but are without 





any attempt at display. The new buildings are 


ant and as celebrated as many other villes 
which almost aspire to eityhood.” 

A year ago at the Banquet of the a 
graphical Society, Mr. James the novelist 
regretted the want of monuments to Franklin. 
Of all there are existing, or may be, Franklin 
square, with its monuments of printing, we 
may affirm, will be the greatest. 

R Friend writing from the “ City of Spin- 
dies,” (Lowell) says:—“Our city is not in a 
very favorable region for literary intelligence, 

rticularly of a local character, as there is 
Pat little book publishing here, and less book 
collecting. From Bibliomania, we are, for a 
place of this size, singularly exempt. Lowell 
ean boast of no very large library, but those 
we have are probably far more servicable than 
many ny ones elsewhere. Indeed, no place 
with which I am acquainted affords such ample 
facilities for popular reading as Lowell. e 
library of the 
ing some 4000 volumes, is easily accessible ; 
and the ‘City School Library,’ containing about 
8500 volumes carefully selected, founded and 
sup by the city, is free to any resident, 
under certain restrictions, upon the payment 
of Jifty cents perannum. These, with numerous 
Parish Libraries, &e., account for the otherwise 
disereditable fact, that fewer good books are 
sold here, in proportion to the size of the 
pam, than in any other town in New Eng- 

D 


A portion of Mr. Ralph Emerson’s Essa 
has just been translated and published b 
Emre Monreevt. An interesting review of this 
volume has ap in the “Pays.” The 
writer says that, “ by a strange anomaly, in the 
classic land of daring and of novelty, all literary 
productions bear the same evidences of imita- 
tion; all are more or less remarkable for their 
close adherence to the style of some forei 
model.” Then he declares r to bea disciple 
of Walter Scott, but at the same time much more 
American than Washington who is the 
faithful copier of Robertson and Addison.—Cor. 
of Express. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
MAN AND HIS MIGRATIONS, 
BY 


R. G. LATHAM, 
AUTHOR OF “THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” “MAN AND 
wis varteTiEs,” dc., dc. 
12mo. Stiff boards. 50 cents. Muslin 75 cents. 
Cc. B. NORTON, 
Cuameers Street, UNDER THE Irvine Hovse. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
252 Broapway, New York. 


L 
THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Now complete in seven volumes; 8vo. $1750. But 


Se aaaelaie anes 
I. 

THF POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING; 2 vols. 12mo. An entire new edition care- 
fully corrected by the last London edition. 

TIL 

EVENINGS AT HOME. By Dr Aiken and 
Mrs, Barbauld. A new revised edition—finely illustrated. 
l vol. 12mo. 88cts. } 

IV. 

MARK SEAWORTH. A Tale of the Indian 

oo, By the author of Peter the Whaler. Illustrated. 


v. 
ELLEN THE TEACHER. By Mrs. Hoflaud. 
38cts. 


VL 
MY NEW PICTURE ALPHABET AND 
PRIMER. 25cts. Colored, 38cts. 


IN PRESS. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA. New 12mo. edi- 
tion, finely illustrated. 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. A 
new 12mo. edition, finely illustrated. 


BREWER’S GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY. 
ce. B earliest period to 
ay Pes By Rev. Dr. Brewer, 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH BOOKS.— 


in quantities, or by 


A Catalogue of English Periodicals ean be had 


m20 2t er ote 





DAVIDSON'S 


FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 
*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


12% 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
Agent for the United States; 
Daniels & Smith, 


Steaey W, 





PUBLISHERS OF MAGAZINES AND 

has on hand about 500 fine 

the which can be seen by r- 

ferring to “ 8 8 ” 
ee Sas 

L. A. GODEY, 

No, 113 Chestnut st., 


712 PuILADELPHIA 
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READABLE BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST BOOKS. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, 


By THACKERAY. 1 vol. 16mo. Fancy cloth boards, 50 cts. 








Just Issued, 


ESSAYS FRCM THE LONDON TIMES. | vol. l6mo. 50 cents. 
Nearly Ready. 
HUC'’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY. HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, ¢e. 


m20 Aprteton & Company, 200 Broapway. 
NEW BOOKS. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE IN PRESS, 


I. CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


New and much improved Edition. In one very large and handsome Octavo Volume, with several hundred Iilustra- 
tions. [Ready in April.] 


Il. MILLER’S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


New and mach Enlarged Edition. With Notes by F. W. Sarcent, M.D. In one very large Octavo volume, with 
250 exquisite I!lustrations. (Nearly ready.) 


Ill. PIRIE’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


Edited by Jonn NrEtL, M.D. In one large and handsome Octavo volume, with 200 Illustrations. (Nearly ready.) 


IV. GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Bripegs. New and much enlarged Edition. Part I. 8vo., with 185 lilustrations. [Just ready.} 


V. BRANSBY COOPER’S LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICE OF SURGERY. . 
In one very large Octavo volume. [Nearly ready.) 


VI. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
Vol. Il. Edited by J. Carson, M.D. Large 8vo., with several hundred Illustrations. 


Vil. SCHMITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR AND 


EXERCISE BOOK. 
Royal 18mo. (Nearly ready.) 


VIL. SCHMITZ’S LATIN READING AND EXERCISE BOOK. 
Royal 18mo. 


IX. SCHMITZ’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Royal 18mo, 
X. SIBSON’S MEDICAL ANATOMY. 
Imperial 4to. With Splendid Colored Plates. To match MacLisEe’s SuRGICAL ANATOMY. 


XI. PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 
In three handsome crown 8vo. volumes. 


XII. BROWNE'S HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


One volume, crown 8vo. 


XI. LARDNER’S HAND-BOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
i 


XIV. TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part IV. and last. Handsome 8vo., with numerous I}lustrations. 


XV. LONGET’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Translated by F. G. Smrru, M.D. In two large 8vo. volumes, with numerous Illustrations. 
XVI. BARLOW’S MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 


XVII. GOLDING BIRD’S THERAPEUTICS. 
One vol., 8vo. 


Pe XVIII. SIMON’S LECTURES ON GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
vol., 8v9. 


XIX. GLUGE’S ATLAS OF PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. 
Imperial 4to., with beautiful Steel Plates, colored. mar20 tf 
IN PRESS. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S FRIEND AND GUIDE 
THROUGH LIFE TO IMMORTALITY. 


'. By JOHN ANGELL JAMES, 
se A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 669 Broadway. 


One vol., 8vo. 





Cc 
Second course, comprising Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and Astronomy. Large Royal 12mo., with over 400 


NOW READY. 
TALES AND TRADITIONS 


oF 
HUNGARY. 
By THERESA PULSZKY. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
In one volume, cloth—Price, $1 25. 


| The above contains, in addition to the English publica- 
tion, a new Preface, and Tales, now first printed from the 
manuscript of the Author, who has a direct interest in the 
publication. 


CONTENTS. 
The Baron's Daughter. Pan Twardowsky. 
The Castle of Zipsen. The Poor Tartar. 
| Yanoshik the Robber. The Maidens’ Castle. 
Free Shot. The Hair of the Orphan 
|The Golden Cross of Ko-| _ Girl 
| rosfo, The Rocks of Lipnik. 
| The Guardians. Jack, the Horse- er. 


| The Love of the Angels. Kliugsobr of Hungary. 
| The Maid and the ii. Yanosh, the Hero. 
Ashmodai, the Lame De-| The Hungarian Outlaws. 





mon. Tradition of the Hunga- 
| The Nun of Rauschenbach. rian Race. 
| The Cloister of Manastir. 


| 
! NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH PRESS, 


| version sses. Most interesting of all are ‘The 
Hungarian Outlaws.’”—London Ath 

“This work claims more attention than is ordinarily 
given to books of its class. Such is the fluency and cer- 
rectness—nay, even the and felicity of style—with 
which Madame Pulszky writes the English language, that 
merely in this respect the tales here collected form a curi- 
ous study, But they contain also highly suggestive illus- 
trations of national literature and character.” — London Ex- 


aminer, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEN AND WOMEN 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


“ BY ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
With beautifully La gay Portraits of Louis XV. and 
on 9 wan ahi Made. de Pompadour. 
n 2 vols. 0., On extra su me paper, pp. 450 each, 
cloth. Price $2 a ” 
“It presents by far the best portrait of the prominent 
of the age to which it rs, that we know of in 
the English language.”—Evening Post. 


Al 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 


_EDITED BY 
BON GAULTIER. 
One volume, 12mo., cloth—Price 75 cents. 
“They are -naturedly satirical, keenly ludicrou 
and full of hits. * * * The rhythm of these ballads is 


very fine; and gees sometimes a noble moral i 
ever in view.”—N. ¥. Svangelist. ™* 


ALSO, 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


By W . AYTOUN 
Professor of Literature and Belles Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 
One volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1. 


% exhibit much poetic talent and fine descriptive 

power, bringing the scene vividly before the eyes.”— 

Churchman. 
I. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, Illustratin 

Phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. E. H. 
nl vol. 12mo. Price 50 cts. 


IV. DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama ot 
Romance. By Caroline Chesebro. In | yol.12mo. Price 
$1 25. Second Edition. ‘ 

V. LADIES OF THE COVENANT; Memoirs of Dis- 

Scottish Females, embracing the period of the 
Covenant and the Persecution. By . James Ander- 
son. In} vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 

VI. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 

Domestica. In three series. Price $2 each. 
NEARLY READY. 


By Caroline Chesebro. In | 


James. Price 
Ill. BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES, ° 


1 
a pe tro ET to the reader. By W. tia: 
M.D. Int 12mo. Price $1. 4 
IV. MEN OF THE TIMES IN 1852. * vol 12mo 
V. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES By Arsene 
Houssaye. 2 vols 12mo. 


VI. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, | vol. 


12mo. Price 50 cts. 

: Se AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carer. 
vol. 12mo. 

Vill. POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORSH 

| PRAED. 1 vol. 12mo. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, Cimrox Haut, 





| m20 
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Tenantry. By W, Green, Esq. 8vo. “Southern 
and South Western Sketches, Fun, Sentiment, 
and Adventure.” Edited by a Citizen of Rich- 
mond, 12mo. J, W. Ranpotrn has in prepara- 
tion, “ Barradall’s Virginia Reports,” 8vo. 
“Virginia Criminal " 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia,” 8vo. “Ran- 
dolph’s Gardening,” 12mo., ce. 

lish and neh Scientific Periodicals. 
A List of the best ones, and of the various 
Learned Societies, has just been preperes by 
Mr. George Bridges, agent for Bailliére’s, of 
London and Paris, and may be had gratis at 
290 Broadway. The List states the prices per 





annum, and whether issued monthly, quarter- | departments would swell their statistics alone 
on Arts | 
and Seiences 41 French and 48 English; on | this street will be absorbed by this mammoth 
Medical Science specially, 24 French and 15 | concern, as were house after house in Cliff 
| street, we 
Mr, D. M. Dewey, Rochester, has in press | c d 
and will publish during March, “The Two An- the note-taker hints at in this style : 
nistie Principles of Civil Government, or | 
Diffusion against Centralization”—an Address | hidden in a large city. That of the Harpers’ 
before the Rochester Athenszeum and Mechanics’ | if placed by itself, would form a pretty village. 
Association, by L. H. Morgan, Esq.; “The Pil-| The houses necessary to accommodate the 
omas Paine and others, to the | 


ly, &e. There appear to be treating 


English ; Societies and Printing Clubs, 26. 


grimage of 
Seventh Cirele in the Spirit World”—a Refuta- 


tion of the Infidel sentiments of Thomas Paine, | population, would made 
rting to have been written by his Spirit, | 


by y. Charles Hammond ; “ Light from the 
Spirit World”—comprising a series of Articles 
on the condition of the Spirits, and the deve- 
lopment of mind in the rudimental and second 
8 ieaen by Rev.Charles Hammond ; “Heat and 

entilation”—Observations on the Atmosphere 
and its abuses, as connected with heating 
buildings—second edition. 


Messrs, Hareer & Brorusrs’ Book establish- 
ment, so often described, commented on, and 
pointed at in its hugeness as the surprising 
perfection of system governing hundreds of en- 
terprises with all their masses of materials and 
means, through all their details, to completion 
and success, now growing apace with its own 
requirements, has recently added in the new 
buildings in Franklin square in Pear! street 
and the réarrangement of the whole parts, 
fresh cause for wonder and imagining. 

A writer in the Hvening Mirror taking 
“Notes in New York” comes to Franklin 
square where Pear! street, taking a turn, runs 
its right arm into Broadway as if to invite as 
eustomers the strangers and passers-by, and 
then discourses entertainingly on the History 
of this part of the town and its p 
Franklin Square he thinks must have been 
prophetically named as regards its oceupancy, 
though when the run-away apprentice landed 
in New York in 1723 from Boston on his way 
to Philadelphia, Pearl street, then Queen 
street, was nct opened so far from the Battery, 
That venerable relic, Walton House, nearly 
opposite to the Messrs. Harper’s, was built in 
1754, and was then quite out of town. Ferry 
street and its neighborhood, now devoted to 
hides and leather, was then “ Beekman swamp,” 
the latter part of which title it deservedly 
owns at this day. Peck’s Hill was in this 
neighborhood. Further up. Pearl street was 
Potter’s mill, and from it near Chatham street 
parm ee Collect,” a deep pond on which 
= a in 1796 or thereabouts, made suc- 

ul e iments in steam navigation, years 
before Fulton; s0 much for hens aaah is for 
the present state of things “The old strong- 
holds in Cliff street are retained—but these 
are now the rear buildings of the establish- 
ment ; the new five story buildings form the 
front on Pearl street-——plain, strong, suitable, 
unambitious. 

“The sales-room and comneegcoens now 
opening on Pearl street, are very different from 
the low, dark, gloomy apartments occupied in 
this way before. Thy are spacious, airy, and 
most conveniently fit'e1 up, but are without 


any attempt at display. The new buildings are | 





‘has just been translated and published b 
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firmly constructed, being designed to receive 
the geomben. tn. Sheemppin stocied anddabtein the 
momentum of a great amount of heavy ma- 
chinery without jar. Nearly thirty presses 
are now throwing off their pri sheets ; 
and each one of them would ei seemed to 
Benjamin Franklin a prodigy—eapable, pro- 
bably, of accomplishing all the printing done 
in New York when he first visited this city. 

“ The composing-rooms—the stereotyping de- 
partment—the press-rooms—the copper-plate 
printing—the bindery—the paper store-rooms 
—the vast magazine of finished books, ready 
for the merchants—these and numerous other 


toa sturdy volume. What other buildings on 


see in time,” 
And what may be looked for in the future 


“A great manufacturing establishment is 


persons employed, together with the stores and 
shops which would be a by such a 

arperville as import- 
ant and as celebrated as many other villes 
which almost aspire to cityhood.” 

A year ago at the Banquet of the T 
graphical Society, Mr. James the novelist 
regretted the want of monuments to Franklin. 
Of all there are existing, or may be, Franklin 
square, with its monuments of printing, we 
may affirm, will be the greatest. 

R Friend writing from the “ City of Spin- 
dies,” (Lowell) says:—*“ Our city is not in a 
very favorable region for literary intelligence, 

rtieularly of a local character, as there is 
but little book publishing here, and less book 
collecting. From Bibliomania, we are, for a 
place of this size, singularly exempt. Lowell 
ean boast of no very large library, but those 
we have are probably far more servicable than 
many larger ones elsewhere. Indeed, no place 
with which I am acquainted affords such ample 
facilities for popular reading as Lowell. e 
library of the Mechanics’ Association, number- 
ing some 4000 volumes, is easily accessible ; 
and the ‘City School Library,’ containing about 
8500 volumes carefully selected, founded and 
supported by the city, is free to any resident, 
under certain restrictions, upon the payment 
of fifty cents per annum. These, with numerous 
Parish Libraries, &., account for the otherwise 
disereditable fact, that fewer books are 
sold here, in proportion to the size of the 
pase, than in any other town in New Eng- 

D 

A portion of Mr, Ralph Emerson’s Essays 


Emits Monreevr. An interesting review of this 
volume has appeared in the “Pays.” The 
writer says that, “ by a strange anomaly, in the 
classic land of daring and of novelty, all literary 
productions bear the same evidences of imita- 
tion ; all are more or less remarkable for their 
close adherence to the style of some forei 
model.” Then he declares t to be a disciple 
of Walter Scott, but at the same time much more 
American than Washi Irving, who is the 
faithful copier of Robertson and Addison.—Cor. 
of Express. 





SES 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
MAW AND HIS MIGRATIONS, 


BY 
R. G. LATHAM, 


AUTHOR OF “THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” “ MAN AND 
wis VARIETIES,” d&c., do. 
12mo. Stiff boards. 50 cents. Muslin 75 cents. 


Cc. B. NORTON, 
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% PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


252 Broapway, New York. 


L 
THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
eal me pone fees Pep pee 8vo. $1750. Bu 


few copies remain unsold 
IL 
THF POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING; 2 vols. 12mo. An entire new edition care- 
fully corrected by the last London edition. 


mL 
EVENINGS AT HOME. By Dr Aiken and 
Mrs. gr mene om peepee edition—finely illustrated. 


Iv. ?, 
MARK SEAWORTH. A Tale of the Indian 
Ocean. By the author of Peter the Whaler. Illustrated. 


v. 
ELLEN THE TEACHER. By Mrs. Hofland. 
S8cts. 


VL 
MY NEW PICTURE ALPHABET AND 
PRIMER. 25cts. Colored, 38cts. 


IN PRESS. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. New 12mo. edi- 
tion, finely illustrated. 

RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. A 
new 12mo. edition, finely illustrated. 


BREWER’S GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY. 


A guide to Roman from the earliest od to 
the close of the Wieceek eneioe. By Rev. a 
Author of “Guide to Science,” &c. 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH BOOKS.— 
C. S. F. & CO. import to order for the Trade, Public In- 


stitutions, or wie eterieueen, Bagen Secpe end Fo 
vorab) ther in bi 
dial oa je terms, quantities, or by 
A Catalogue of English Periodicals can be had 
gratis, on application. 
m20 2t 





DAVIDSON'S 
Dlustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. 
Price 38 cents and under. 
a plan "the Music of ¢ al Bangla esprincipal Piece 
over 
Venice of the Words, so thet the fo not only 
able to the as well as of 
Ones, bet be ee both for after 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 
Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIO- 
VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 
FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRA- 
MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES 
HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBULA, 10 
Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
Pieces; IL, PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS III.,5 
Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 

*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 
12% 











Cuameers Srreet, UNDER THE Irvine Hovse. 


Israel in Egypt, = = 12% 
10 “ “ 12% 
The Messiah, Hu.? “ 12% 
mi3 tf 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau sTRE£t, 
Agent for the United States; 
elford, Astor House; Evans & Brittain, 697 
Daniels & Smith, ; Jas. Munroe 
Ww 
SS Id 8 5 gh 
PUBLISHERS OF MAGAZINES AND 
Saget Tatty, backs Impressions Fon 
feos can be had on the most 
712 Wo tis thee PHILADELPHIA. 
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READABLE BOOKS. ggg 
; PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. Sou. 
+] . 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST BOOKS. | mm beaes: xy as 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, With a Portrait of the Author. 
By THACKERAY. 1 vol. 16mo. Fancy cloth boards, 50 cts. In one volume, cloth—Price, $1 25. 
Kot Tae Deere ae mag ite 
ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. | vol. 16mo. 50 cents | REREnent of tO Anton, wh hana direct interest inthe 
ie akTEie It TiETARY  AbcKORTS WoRWOIRS The Castle of Zigeen.” ey Rae Beards 
; S. astle of Zipsen. oor Tartar. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, ée. “Theree the Hoteer. The Maidens a 
m20 AprLetox «& Company, 200 Broapway. rod YPeee OF). et adeiemeaie 
$$$ Lot = | The Guardians. Jack, the Horse-Dealer. 
NEW BOOKS. | Tee Medd ond che Cleat, | yengzohs of Bengary- 
Ashmodai, the “Lame De Tredition of the Hange- 
BLANCHARD & LEA, [The Nun of Ranechenbach | ‘han Hace 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE IN PRESS, 


I. CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


New and much improved Edition. In one very large and handsome Octavo Volume, with several hundred Illustra- 
tions. [Ready in April.] 


Il. MILLER’S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


New and mach Enlarged Edition. With Notes by F. W. Sarcent, M.D. In one very large Octavo volume, with 
250 exquisite Illustrations. {Nearly ready.) 


Ill. PIRIE’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


Edited by Joun Nreut, M.D. In one large and hand Octavo volume, with 200 Illustrations. [Nearly ready.] 


IV. GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
New and much enlarged Edition. Part I. 8vo., with 185 Illustrations. 





Edited by BRIDGES. (Just ready.) 


V. BRANSBY COOPER’S LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY. . 


(Nearly ready.) 


VI. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 


Vol. Il. Edited by J. Carson, M.D. Large 8vo., with several hundred Illustrations. 


In one very large Octavo volume. 


Vil. SCHMITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR AND 


EXERCISE BOOK. 
Royal 18mo. {Nearly ready.) 


VUI. SCHMITZ’S LATIN READING 
Royal 18mo. 


IX. SCHMITZ’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 


Royal 18mo. 
X. SIBSON’S MEDICAL ANATOMY. 
Imperial 4to. With Splendid Colored Plates. To match Mac.ise’s SurGicaL ANATOMY. 


XL PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 
In three handsome crown 8vo. volumes. 


XI BROWNE'S HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
One volume, crown 8vo. 


XIII. LARDNER’S HAND-BOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Second course, comprising Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and Astronomy. Large Royal 12mo., with over 400 


Tu 
XIV. TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part IV. and last. Handsome 8vo., with numerous I}lustrations. 


XV. LONGET’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Translated by F. G. Smrru, M.D. In two large 8vo. volumes, with numerous Illustrations. 


XVI. BARLOW’S MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 


XVII. GOLDING BIRD’S THERAPEUTICS. 
One vol., 8vo. 


ee XVIII. SIMON’S LECTURES ON GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
vol., 8vo. 


XIX. GLUGE’S ATLAS OF PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. 
Imperial 4to., with beautifal Steel Plates, colored. 


IN PRESS. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S FRIEND AND GUIDE 


THROUGH LIFE TO IMMORTALITY. 


AND EXERCISE BOOK. 


One vol., Svo. 


mar20 tf 





By JOHN. ANGELL cau, 
F. RANDOLPH, 869 Broadway. 





| 
NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


| “Madame Pulezky has a special budget of her own. 

| = legend of ‘The Castle of Zipzen’ et told with racy 

umor. Whimsically absurd, too, are the matrimonial 

difiultes of Pan and Panna Twardowsky, as here re- 

while the fate of Vendelin Drugeth reveals how ‘the 

bem waa kaon may be varied, so as to give that fine old 
nd a more orthodox and edifying close than the ori 


version Most areas of all are ‘The 
Hungarian Gatlawe. 2London Atheneum. 


“This work claims more attention than is ordinarily 
given to books of its class. Such is the fluency and cor- 
rectness—nay, even the nicety and felicity of style—with 
which Madaine Pulszky writes the English language, that 
merely in this respect the tales here co ollected form a curi- 
ous study. But they contain also highly suggestive illus- 
trations of national literature and character.”— London Ex- 
aminer. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEN AND WOMEN 


} OF THE 


LIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
j BY ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
With beautifully En, Em ge ay Portraits of Louis XV. and 
on wate, hid de Pompadour. 
n 2 vols. 0., on extra su ne paper, pp. 450 each, 
cloth. Price 82 _— 
“It presents by far the bes rtrait of the prominent 
figures of the age to which tr rs, that we know of in 
the English language.” ap a Post. 


THE BOOK “OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY 
BON GAULTIER, 
One volume, 12mo., cloth—Price 75 cents. 
are -naturedly satirical, keenly ludicrous, 


and full of hits. * * * The rhythm of these ballads is 
very fine; and a a a noble moral end, is 
ever in view.” — thers 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 
Professor of Literature and Belles Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and = of Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 
One volume 12mo. "cloth. Price $1. 


“They exhibit much poetic talent and fine descriptive 
—_-= bringing the scene vividly before the po 

L CHARACTERS IN THE anerats, eetatts 
Phases of Character at the Present Day. Eo 
Chapin. Second Edition. Ini vol. Layo. eecdibene 

Il. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND BAGle. By 
Thomas LOVER In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Ill. CLO here or, Recollections of our Home in 
the West. Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo, Price $1. 


ba 
ied edlton, LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama ot 
Romance. By Caroline Chesebro. In 1 yol.12mo. Price 
$1 25. Second Edition. 
V. LADIES OF THE COVENANT; Memoirs of Dis- 
Scottish Females, embracing the perio period of the 


Pe Ander- 
son. Ini vol. 12mo, Price $1 25. 
VI. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
tica. In three series. Price $2 each. 
NEARLY READY. 
L A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. In | 
va Tame Price $1. 
LECTURES AND SEARLE ANTES. By Henry 
eR In 1 vol. 12mo. 
TI. BRONCHITIS AND D KINDRED DISEASES, 
5 reader. By W. Het 


Iv. MEN OF THE TIMES. TN 1852. * vol 12mo 
V. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES By Arsene 
Houssaye. 2 vols 12mo. 
VI. i yy ON THE STUDY OF WORDs, | vol. 
12mo. Price 50 cts. 
: Li LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carer. 
vi 12mo. 
Vill. POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORSH 
. 1 vol. 12mo. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, Cures Hatt, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Examinations of Drugs, Medicines, &c., 


AS TO THEIR PURITY AND ADULTERATIONS. 
BY C. H. PEIRCE, M.D; 
Examiner of Medicines, &c., for the Port of Boston. 

Also 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry. 
Aor WITH THE’ SIXTH GERMAN EDITION. 


mor sy, ea to illustrate the experiments—have been nd 
by Mr. E NL Wa ENT Practical Chemist, 110 John ca York, ve expressly prepared, ai 
m13 38t 


JOHN BARTLETT, _ Cambridge. 


A Great Work for the People. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND EKOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 1 . Were Porrrarr. 
Paice $l PER copy. 


JOHN BALL, 48 Nortn Fovurrs srreer, Puapevenia, 
and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans, 
ACTIVE Sivakaant APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE ume | 3 THIS 


Sets of Ap 
offered for: 








AND TIMELY P LICATIO N. 


REGULAR NEW ‘YORK TRADE SALE. 


STATIONERY, &o., 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17th, and the three following days. 


WRITING PAPERS, &c., 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20th. 


BOOKS, 
Commencing on MONDAY, 22d March, and continued during that and succeeding week. 


se Cataposunt A sale is now ready. It has not been surpassed in extent and an 
ee a = desiring Catalogues forwarded will please inclose stamps, or direct Son ahetene 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
m6 tf ‘TRADE SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW. 


————- — — 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI 


Eprrev sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND. WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
Two volumes 12mo. 


HINTS ON HEALTH; 


WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 


OF THE 


SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, M.D., 


Member of the Boston Society for _ mprovements ; age fll of ws Massachusetts Medical Society, ke. 
olume 16mo. muslin, 50 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


From original Designs by the ae nted in Tint. It is complete in one volume duodecimo 
about 700 yy! pages, with good clear type, and wil be found to be the moet reedebie-edition “od 
ver pu in the country. 


een | 


IN PRESS. 
THE SECOND EDITION, 


(READY NEXT WEEK.) 


Pre he LIFE = OF JOHN STERLING. 


B® tended sketches and portraits, in the Carlyle manner, of 





Known in ‘hei te time, and slipt past. returns, 

in Kalghtabrage and rete re Captain Whitkwind’y ate old erer 

eit would appear lives again Printing-house are, wie) the famous 

Sie ng wu 2 from 


a 
Srarsar ich aie cae “is peeriec oers oe 
u . 
inhabitants people that beautiful, it in Lo of those dear and familiar whom we kuow P—TRACKE- 
RAY, 
“The admirers of Carlyle and Sterling will be glad to hear of the rapidity of the sale of the first edition of the above 


“ Carlyleans are at present lost in admiration of their master’s Life of John Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 


ee PL ee SAMPSON & CO. Pusuisnens, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 
HAVE IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 
1. 
POEMS. 
BY HARVEY HUBBARD. 
One vol. 16mo, 


2. 
THORPE: A QUIET ENGLISH TOWN, 


AND 
HUMAN LIFE THEREIN. 
BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, 
Author of “ Euthanasy,” &c., &c. 


3, 
ELEVEN WEEKS IN EUROPE, 
AND WHAT CAN BE SEEN IN THAT TIME. 
BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


4 
THE DESERT HOME. 
With 12 Illustrations. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


5. 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
With Illustrations, 


6. 
A NEW AND SPLENDID WORK ON 


OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
With nearly Two Thousand Illustrations. 
BY DRS. K. W. PIPER AND H. J. BIGELOW. 


LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 


8. 
eer bop ay OF HARTLEY 
28 tf 


BAe GILLOTT’S. 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 
Where a 8 pape Boeck of Gee wel known Pens, suitable 
for yelwaye be! be found. and 
every wre offered to the Trade on , ma ys an 
MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 

Practices of cortaiy Pas Manufacturers of 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 
onsets a 


doepagade sees 


OBSER VE ! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S puns 
a a Fae-simile of his 


by other Parties 


15 tf count OWEN, AceEnr. 


JOHN W. ORR, . 
ENGRAVER ON WoOoD. 
dp. Cabsatber | reaped respeetfull forms the 

eee, _ nin WooD 
ENGRAVING, VINO, tr all be trees at hina place, 


75 NASSAU STREET, 
where, with his 


he is enabled sy fm all eiece in in bis line, however 


Wecsousble tame, Hit facilites, for det doing Par kinds of 


aline wnabepaneed. 
jsitf J. W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 


HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
_POR EMMA WILLARD. 
A. S. BARNES & co. * 
Have Just Published 
WILLARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
Price $1 75. 


‘HE call f 8 i f Mr 
or a Tranaigtion 0 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


WE 6. GB, 0 00., Leni I 


' 


se ORKS ‘Kenny 3 Mea: | 


byte early 1000 — : mals eed a onl 
3K Eichings ken Meadows. 
8vo. cloth gilt, 

ORD BYRON'S TALES AND POEMS; 
Lome Iiustrations, after Designs by H. 
Warren, engraved by Edward Finden 

ste haces 4to. cloth gilt, 


tevenson Bushnan, M.D. With Contributions | 

agar of Blackwood’s Magazine.” Beautifully | 

in small 4to., with Illuminated Borders, and other 

ae It, a New Edition, carefull a | 
to. cloth a New on, lully revisec 

“pie iumhor, with Severe! New Ballads and I)ustra- 


BY GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. | 


Purser "AND THEIR -POETRY. By y.| 


} 
With numerous llustrations, by Doyle, Crowquill, 
Leech. A +9 Edition. 


itt, 

ECHSTEIN'S poCTAMBER BIRDS; their 
B Natural Mistery and Management. With very nu- 
memes 2 Birds, Cages, = 


In post 8vo. cloth gi 

] BITES NATURAL flistory ‘AND 
UITIES OF SELBORNE. With co- 
pious Notes Ee “ Biytho t a Map of the Locality ; and 
sunerses Illustrations o Auimals and Scenery de- 
= In small 4to. cloth 2 

ALARK’S DRAWING AND PAINTING in 
_) WATER COLORS. 


I Sv. loth gilt. 
ALKER'S MANLY EXERCISES, In- 


structions in Riding, Hunti ping, 
wating Pascaest ree, ait oo ne 


In 2 vols. 





8vo. cloth, 

(oSrist att 8) OON CREGAN, the 
IRISH GIL, BLAS. With Illustrations on Wood | 
Steel, by H. K. Brown (Phiz). 


A supply kept on hand by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
13, Park Row. | 
20 8t | 
CHARLES SORIBNER, | 
NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
Cheever’s New Work, 

A aS IN THE POET LR: For Jack in the 





REVERIES OF A BACHELOR: a Book of 
the Heart. By Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Fourteenth Thousand of — 
DREAM AM Lane: a Fable of the Seasons. By 


1 vol. 12mo. 
it ee cet 
Reveries of 
Bacio bythe same teh She whole a bet. 


IK MARVELS 4 ie in 6 vols, 12mo. 
Uniform style for libraries. 
5th Thousand, 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, from 


Marengo to Waterloo. By J.T. Head 1 volume 
12mo., with 11 11 Mlustrationa. - 





New Works in Press. 
LITERATURE AND 


PYNSSHURST—His “His Wanderings and Ways 


BRACES fiuNcaiy 1851; with an 
of the Austrian Police. In 1 vol. 12mo., 


illustrations. 
THE HOUSEHOLD of SiR THOMAS MORE, 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By 


F. Ellet. 
CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
the Second Panic to the last Civil War. By 
voli “PROM "NATURE, to her Foster- 
Child, the Soul of Man. Edited’ by Rev. H, T. Chee- 
ver. 1 vel. i2mo, _ 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. A new 
and revised etlition. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. mS 2 





| MARTIN'S SUPERIOR PUBLICATIONS, The National Illustrated Library 
THE FAMILY COMMENTARY ON Mand fran 30 to 100 Engravinge, veentfally Wound Oy 
THE BIBLE, Messrs. Ingram, Cooke & Co., London. 
AS PUBLISHED BY THE t LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT OSWELL’'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Being a meray, = from oo em ee of — Scott, and adreoreietes > top i odgeg, . 
In parts, each och containing +y siondid St Steel F Engraving. pox pn Se y-sengpcin ate GS, fram A6th 


Price 25 cents. 
-WILSON’S TALES OF THE SCOTTISH UMAS'S TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE. 8vo. cloth. 


BORDER. 5 vols. $10. ; ‘ > 
UGS TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THI- 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. BET, and CHINA. Vol. 1. 
With Fifty-three magnificent Steel Engravings, morocco HE PATHOLOGY OF THE FAWN. 8vo. 
‘ super, $10. cloth, gilt edges. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. ADY FELICIA. By H. Cocxroy. 8vo., 
Forty-nine Steel Engravings, morocco super, $9 50. 


blue and silver. 
fTly ft JR MARTIN, 66 Beekman et. sae Bixoronre, HAND-BOOK TO THE PIA- 
NOW READY. 


NO-FORTE. Demy 4to. 
New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 





1 EMS OF WOOD ENGRAVING, Imperial 
bm mg beards in elegant binding. 


evi eae folio boards. 
NEW THEMES FOR ‘THE PROTESTANT HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMA- 
CLERGY ; NACK, for 1852. 
CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY THEOLOGY be ay OF LONDON AND PANORAMA 
WITHOUT HUMANITY, AS AND. OF THE THAMES, with Key. | d 
CHRISTIANITY. Do. te HOLY LAND 


With Notes by the Editor on the Literature of Charity, 
Population, Pauperism, Political Economy, 
and Protestantism. 1 vol, 12mo. 


REGULATIONS os i Pam , 
FOR THE UNIFORM AND DRESS OF THE ARMY K ae TH'S LIFE. Paper covers, stiteh- 
OF THE UNITED STATES. . 
From the original Text and Drawings in the War . ‘ 
sag da gale ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THIRD EDITION, The Proprietors of the National Illustrated Library 


announce a New Serres, of larger and more copious!y il- 
lustrated volumes, under the title of the 


OPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS— 


consisting of the Illustrated London Spelling Book, 
Reading Book, Instructor, and New Testament. a cloth, 
gilt edges. 











Also, 
COMMERCIAL AND MECHANICAL 


AseTAT sca ietentnd Tendon Hbcary. 
B Y c. TRAC il A.M. embellished with numerous Landscape IMustrations, Por. 
‘ “IN PRESS. traits, and Architectural and Archeological subjects. 


The series will include works of History, Biography, and 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF DANIEL Travels, and the general progress of Ari, Science, and Li- 


WEBSTER. — The following will be ready for delivery in a 
e 

r r x TINEVEH, THE BURIED CITY OF THE 

A NE LYNDE | WEISS 0 VEL. N EAST. A narration of the Discoveries of Layard 


and Botta, with descriptions of the Scriptures, &c., by 
Joseph Bonomi. 

HE POLITICAL WORKS OF LOUIS NA- 

POLEON BONAPARTE. With an original Me- 


moir of his Life, brought down to the present date, from 
authentic sources. 2 vols. ia 8vo. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO «CO., 
jlort 14 North Fourth st., Philadelphia 


PROFESSOR DAVIES'S NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





9” The Undersigned are Agents for the Publishers of 


the National Illustrated, and the Illustrated London Li- 
‘ braries, and are prepared soepenive orders from the Trade. 
HE Publishers of DAVIES’S MATHE- 
MATICS would sengoedaliy announce to the Trade, 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
to the Professors of Mathematics in our various Col- TRave Sate Rooms, 13 Panx-Row. 
have recently m20 3t 


and to preanaee gence y, that they wataed 5 pal tis Rios WB? BB tee ete 8 
issued new and improv Eaiiose, from new Stereotype | — - 
Piates, of the following works, viz: n 1 vol. large 12mo., 558 pages, 


L. THE STANDARD SPEAKER; 
DAVIES’S LEGENDRE, CONTAINING x 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND | EXERCISES IN PROSE AND POETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY. For Declamation in Schools, Academies, hgesume, Col- 
Prom the Work of 3. Lede bem wuuumesret cite coe 
an oca oles ex 
Pasternak om vy ed Galvel Sate. et aemee = and Hae on Oratory 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $1 50 By EPES SARGENT. 


: The most @ ved el ee ea cate 
DAVIES'§ SURVEYING } om at hae ted a Snit of ales of the introd: oaen ag tele 
, com nsive uc! a majority 
ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING AND oa new pieces; of ney ae eriginal tres wmapepsene from Mire- 
NAVIGATION Victor Hago, h orators of distinc- 
. ‘ese and of a liberal number 8 pon mens of British and 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, erican Senatorial eloquence which appear now for the 
necessary Tables first time in a “Speaker.” 
1 vol. 8vo. $1 50, Brilliant passages from the s of Burke, Chatham, 
Grattan, Fox, Lon ge ee ay Sheil, Croker, Talfourd, 
BI. are here collected, ha the charm of er ewe A for the 
DAVIES’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY youthful student. An pa fae of original edi isbor 


E ENTARY GEOMETRY AND been bestowed upon tg fant fe far the calle compre 
TRIGONOMETRY. hensive and elaborate w of the kind that has a has appeared 

The dramatic and sew nk  degurtmante 1 filled 

WITH APPLICATIONS IN MENSURATION ; with new and striking exerci riginal teabalations, and 

which is added a Table of thms, and Sines, and | pieces peculiarly adapted to to effect in recitation. Every 

Tangents. togere piece has been practically yao before op tol 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John street, “Throughout the present vouune, me 





reface, “ pon the ins the insertion of 
ug a « en pinioshee-pctainnatie win ie Yee not Who wrote tor What gre 
i 
ENGRA Vi NG. bie at Hr, Satan aed geographical 





lishers, and Printers. that he sti soa ate Amedtoan 3 While exercising Sookenet 
on the pees ot ENGRAVING ON WooD, a all its ail ite | rea selection, however, it has been editor's study 
branches. 


facilities are such that he is enabled to | to meet all the demands of a Uberal patriotiem to do jus, 
yan Tg pd | -~ ol SS eee Lain ease ie he arrowed: 

an 
< Ly years enables him to feel perfect - | Snd, above ail ‘6 admit nothing. that could reasonably 


ar rene, | ‘THOMAS, COW PERTHW AITE & 00. 
$31 tf Quien, kl Wee, New York _ PHILADELPHIA. or 
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MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 





BLE A K 


CHARLES 


HOUSE. 


DICKENS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. EK. BROWNE. 
PART I. NOW READY. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl street, Franklin Square. 


HARPER & 





BROTHER’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Austria in 1848 and 1849, 

A Political History of the Austrian Empire, embracing an Ac- 
count of the Revolutionary Movements at Vienna, Milan, Venice, 

and in Hungary ; with full details of the Hungarian Con- 
stitution and Rights, the Assaults made upon them, and the Strug- 
gle for their Maintenance ; with aSketch of the Life and Character 
of Kossuth. By Wii1am H. Srmes, late Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Court of Vienna. Portraits 2 vols. 8vo. muslin. (Nearly ready.) 


Darien ; 
Or, The Merchant Prince. A Historical Romance. By Enior 
Warsvurton, ., Author of “The Crescent and the Cross,” “Re- 


ginald Hastings,” &e. de. 8vo. paper, price 37} cts. 


Recollections of a Literary Life ; 
Or, Books, Places, and People. By Mary Rvsserz Mrrrorp. 
12mo. muslin, $1. 


Ravenscliffe. 


By Mrs. Mansu, Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” “Lettice Ar- 
nold,” &e, 8vo. paper, 374 cents. 


Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; 
Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Morbid &e. By Jas. Coptanp, M.D. F.RS. 
Edited, with Additions, by Cuartes A. Lex, MD. Part XXII. 
now ready, price 50 cents. To be completed in 3 Royal 8vo. 
vols, m $5 per vol. Vols. 1. and II. ready. 


The Head of the Family. 
A Novel. By the Author of “Olive” and “Ogilvies.” 8vo. pa- 
per, 374 cents. 

Arctic Searching Expedition : 
A Journal of a Boat-Voyage through Rupert’s Land and the Are- 
tie Sea, in Search of the very Ships under Command of Sir 
Joun Frawxum. With an A ix on the Ph elite 
of North America. By Sir Jons Ricuarpson, C.B., F.R.S. ith 
Engravings. 12mo. muslin, $1 25. 

ural Prophecy. 
on the Origin, Character, and Interpretation of Seripta- 

ral Prophecy. In Seven Discourses. Delivered in the Chapel of 
the General Theological Semi of the Protestant Episco 
Church. With Notes. By Samver H. Turwer, D.D. 
lin, 75 cents, 


Maurice Tiernay, 


The Soldier of Fortune. By Cuantes Lever, Esq., 8vo. paper, 
50 cents. 


Wesley, and Methodism. 
By Isaac Taruon. With a new Portrait. 
Florence Sackville ; 


Or, SelfDependence. An Antobiography. 
** “G@vo. Paper, 25 cents. 


12mo. mus- 


12mo. Muslin, 75 cts. 


By Mrs. Burevry. 





Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book. 
The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Illustrations, by 
Pen and Pencil, of the History, Seenery, Biography, Relics, and 


Traditions of the War for Independence. By Benson J, Lossinc, 
With over 700 icine Sh on Wood, fe ing and Barritt, 
chiefly from Original Sketehes by the Author. ished in Num- 


bers, 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each. To be completed in 2 vols. Vol. 
L., bound handsomely in Muslin, is now , price $8 50. 


Aims and Obstacles. 
A Romanee. By G. P.R. James, Esq. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 
Life and Works of Robert Burns. 


Edited by Roserr Cuampers. 4 vols, 12mo. Muslin. Vol. I. now 
ready, price 75 cents. 


Abbott’s Young Christian Series. 
I. The Young Christian.—IL The Corner-Stone.—IIIL’ The Way 


to do Good. Very greatly ved and aE Ty Tacos 
iteeacd tw Muslin, $1 60 pat Vo 


Assorr. Beautif 

lume. 
Lectures on the History of France. 

By Sir James Srernen, K.C.B. 8yo. Muslin, $1 75. 
The Tutors Ward. 


A Novel. By the Author of “Wayfaring Sketches,” “Use and 
Abuse,” &e. 8yo. Paper, 25 cents. ~ 


Layard’s Discoveries at Nineveh. 


Popular Account of the Diseoveries at Nineveh. 
Henry Layarp. A by him from his Larger W 
numerous Wood Engravings. 12mo. 75 cents. 


Voyage round the World. 
By Madam Ips Pretrrer. Translated from the German, by Mrs. 


AUSTEN 
With 


Percy Suvnerr. 12mo. Paper, 60 cents; Muslin, 75 cents 
The Gold Diggings. 
Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggi By Rev. Dastet B. Woona. 


12mo. Paper 50 cents; Muslin, 624 cents, 
Chalmers’s Life and Writings. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, Rev. Witiam Hanya, LL.D, 4 vols. 
12mo. Paper, 75 cents per Volume; Muslin, $1 00 per Volume. 


Moby Dick ; 
Or, the Whale. By Herman Metvnir. 12mo.: Muslin, $1.50. 
London Labor and London Poor, | 
numerous Engravings, from Daguerreo ‘by Bearp. Publish- 


ing in Numbers, 8vo. 2 eents each. Vol. I. now ready, 
beand in Muslin, price #176. * °°" " 7 oanoen 





